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In accordance with the annual custom, this issue of the Journal of Home Economics is 
devoted mainly to papers presented at the twenty-sixth annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 26 to 30, 1933. 
Addresses delivered at the general sessions and a few from other sessions appear in some- 
what abbreviated form, other papers and discussions, in abstract; several are being held 
for publication in later issues. The proceedings of the business sessions and the lists of 
officers and committees appeared in the Bulletin sent to members of the Association late in 
September. 


EDUCATION FOR NEW HOMES AND NEW 
ECONOMICS 


GOODWIN WATSON 


N EARLY bit of education for home participation ran some- 
thing like this: 


This is the cock that crowed in the morn 
That waked the priest all shaven and shorn 
That married the man all tattered and torn 
That kissed the maiden all forlorn 

That milked the cow with the crumpled horn 
That tossed the dog 

That worried the cat 

That killed the rat 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built 


Today more than half our population live out of sound of a crowing cock; 
milk comes from bottles; dogs do not belong in city apartments; thou- 
sands of youngsters in every city have never seen a rat; and malt has 
recently moved out of the home again. 

In our new educational program we may find ourselves rewriting even 
the nursery rhymes: 
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This is the clock that jingled at morn 

That waked the baby—hospital born 

That worried the father all busy and worn 

That married a co-ed who viewed him with scorn 
And drove a fast roadster with Parisian horn 

An installment affair 

Like the modernist chair 

And the heating plant square 

That conditioned the air 

That flowed through the house that steel built. 


Many of you have looked over the housing exhibits at the Century of 
Progress Exposition. You have seen the old-fashioned sink give way toa 
new electric affair, porcelain in soft colors, with recessed fittings that 
never need polishing. The dusty old furnace, coal bin, and ash sifter 
have rattled out to the scrap heap, and the new oil heater makes possible 
a cheerful handicraft room. You have admired Monel metal table tops, 
overhead garage doors that open for a beam of light, prefabricated houses 
of steel and glass with bright tiles and terraced roof gardens—houses the 
modern lines of which are sometimes sharp and stimulating, sometimes 
curved and restful, but always neat, severe, clean cut. 

It looks as though we may have during the next decade a renaissance 
in house construction to parallel our New Deal in business and agriculture. 
Education for homemaking will, of course, thrill with the new opportuni- 
ties, but there are less obvious and more fundamental changes in which 
the leadership of home economists is no less needed. Back of the new 
architecture and engineering are new ideas about the family. The eco- 
nomic forces which created mass production are changing not only build- 
ing styles but styles of life in the home. Invisible and intangible forces 
are the ones over which educators must keep eternal vigilance. Shifts 
in values and purposes presage silent revolutions. The home is being 
transformed under the unwitting eyes of its would-be guardians. 

Home economists are one of the few groups of educators who deal with 
essentials in education; so I am speaking to you directly about these 
background transformations. These are days too crowded with evi- 
dences of social reconstruction to make it easy to talk to teachers of fads 
and frills like spelling and grammar and algebra and dead languages. I 
feel the strongest bonds of allegiance with those educators who take a 
great area of life like health, recreation, art, or homemaking and who are 
willing to view it from all angles, letting it remain alive and not a formal, 
systematized, desiccated thing called a school subject. 

The fact that we live in a changing civilization is so often repeated that 
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no one with a decent aversion to boring his hearers will mention it any 
more. But suppose some Rumpelstiltskin were to appear before you and 
demand on penalty of some dire spell that you name the essential nature 
of this change that is going on all about you. I wonder what you would 
decide to answer. I think I should say that we are achieving a new 
division of function between the individual on the one hand and organized 
groups on the other. The differences are more in how we do things than 
in what we are trying to achieve. 

In Colonial days any man might produce as much or little as his own 
circumstances suggested; he might pay what wages he must and consume 
or sell his product as he chose. Production was supposed to be sacred to 
individual taste, whereas religious faith was a matter for community 
dictation. No one was supposed to tell another man how to run his 
business, but everyone was obligated to win support for the accepted 
creed. Today we would like to reverse matters. It appears that our 
economic interdependence will not permit free and unrestrained compe- 
tition. The industrial recovery act aims to create new levels of coopera- 
tion in business. We have had for years in big corporations a kind of 
cooperative control of production. The new and much-needed feature 
is cooperative control of distribution, of selling price, wages, and the like. 
The other half of the changing picture is even more familiar to you. 
Each man is conceded a right to view the universe as he sees it and to 
have his views respected, or at least tolerated. 

Suppose we follow this new division of responsibility into the institu- 
tion which is our center of interest—the American home. We find there 
some functions being shifted from group to individual, others from 
individual to group. Education was once a matter of tutors for each 
individual or family. Today it is an accepted community function— 
accepted, that is, by all except a few tax-dodgers’ leagues who would like 
to impose again the ancient system of special privileges for the few upon 
our secondary and higher education. Book buying was once a matter 
which each individual or family must decide for itself. Today the public 
library is generally accepted as a more economical way of serving the 
needs of all. Not so long ago each family had its own well or spring. 
Today in towns and cities a community water system is taken for granted. 
Roads were once a private matter. Then they became a matter for 
towns or counties or states. Once each family had its own play space 
for children. Now public parks and playgrounds are provided—not 
enough perhaps, but the cooperative principle dominates. And we could 
easily find many other illustrations. 
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The process of transfer still goes on. Medical service is next in line. 
The Wilbur Committee on Costs of Medical Care tells us that we can 
meet al] our expenses—medical, X-ray, dental, hospital, childbirth, 
operations, and all—for a cost of about $25 per person per year if we will 
organize matters cooperatively instead of holding to the outworn indi- 
vidualist pattern. Some doctors are putting up a stubborn misled fight 
against socialization, not realizing perhaps that they are trying to beat 
back tides with twigs—trying in vain to preserve a competitive system 
which lets well-trained physicians sit around day after day waiting for 
even a precarious practice to develop while great numbers of our people 
suffer from preventable physical disorders. 

Cooking is being done for the group in lunch rooms, restaurants, 
cafeterias, hotels, and in the cooperative kitchens of the new apartment 
houses in Vienna. Laundry may be done outside the home if families 
so desire. A diaper laundry specializing in a task which has made 
motherhood unnecessarily burdensome in many families, recently came 
to my attention. 

We have learned that saving is a function which cannot wisely be left 
to the individual. The group as a whole through government insurance 
must provide for the disabilities of sickness, accident, and old age. 

Purchasing has long been an individual function, but no one knows 
better than you students of the problem that the consumer is not very 
well protected in individual buying. Big corporations can afford to 
have purchasing agents and to make comparative tests of products, but 
Consumers’ Research, some of the testing agencies connected with 
magazines, and the teachers of home economics all across the country 
represent almost the only protection which the average consumer has 
against the preying hordes of advertising vultures. Perhaps in the New 
Deal there will be a demand for the planning of consumption which will 
call for consumer cooperation on a scale we have never seen before. 

Let us look now at the opposite trend. Are there activities which 
were once collective or controlled by social groups which are now being 
left to the individual? Religious belief has already been mentioned. 
Taste in clothing has too long submitted to the tyranny of style. Furni- 
ture has been standardized beyond all tolerance. Ogburn has suggested 
that just as the Age of Steam forced us to centralize manufacturing, the 
Age of Electricity will permit us to distribute and individualize it. Per- 
haps we will have in our own home electric machines which will enable 
us, as a hobby, to make our own suits, shoes, hats, and gloves. 

The transfer of economic activities back to the individual is probably 
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less vital than the shift of control over thinking. Standardized opinion, 
thoughts packed in bromidic coffins, have characterized some people 
who have thought of themselves as one hundred per cent American. 
Our new goals in education place greater emphasis upon the integrity of 
the individual, upon his right to be a conscientious objector to the “ap- 
proved ideas” of whatever social class may be in power. 

Once the choice of a mate was worked out in family conclaves. Now 
we recognize not only the right of an individual to choose his life partner 
by his own standards, but also the right of each partner to determine how 
long they shall live together. Individuals rather than collective groups 
or social pressure should become free to decide whether they will have 
children or not, how they will enjoy their leisure, what time of day they 
will go to bed or get up, how they will come or go. In many families it 
may be a better investment to have four cars which can be bought for 
$200 each rather than one which costs $800. 

As educators we ask ourselves whether we are keeping pace with this 
transfer in function. Is the pressure in education toward conformity or 
creativity? Does education for homemaking render unto the group the 
things that are best done cooperatively and unto the individual the right 
to live by his own standards of taste? 

The transfer of so many activities out of the home upset another 
equilibrium established for centuries—the economic status of women. 
If women no longer make their contribution to family life by baking and 
brewing and washing and sewing, what is their part to be? Some of them 
do not raise the question. They suppose that their charm entitles them 
to a lifetime of support at more or less amusing pastimes. Divorced, 
they hope to live on alimony. 

Not only from sense of obligation but even more out of the normal 
human desire to amount to something, to make life count, the modern 
woman has pressed out into new fields. Slowly, very slowly, doors have 
been opened. Most of those at the top of the scale of income and respon- 
sibility are still marked “For Men Only.” Just now women are experi- 
encing the gross injustice of being forced back into idleness and 
dependence. The theory has been that until we get work divided up so 
that each may have a share—that is, while there is unemployment— 
men must be given first opportunity. One phase of the Hitler program, 
not given the publicity accorded to the consequences of his curious and 
fictitious anthropology but which may be just as serious a loss, has been 
elimination of women from posts of importance, forcing them back into a 
réle of dependence on some man. 
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New educational problems confront us in this area also. There is the 
temporary problem of helping the girl who is left at home against her will 
to find something that will challenge her and give her a sense of dignity 
and value in the work she can do at home. There is the very perplexing 
problem of organizing life during the decade or two of child-bearing so 
that the home can be primary and the vocation secondary, whereas be- 
fore and after that portion of life the modern woman may wish to have 
the vocation primary. This is not merely a matter for the education of 
girls; it requires a strenuous re-education of the other half of the human 
race. 

The next major trend is the transfer of homemaking from a matter of 
production to personal relationships, the establishment of réles which 
bring mutual emotional satisfaction. A husband, a wife, a child, a home, 
may not be an economic asset, but each is likely to be an emotional 
asset. Hence it comes about that education for homemaking ceases to 
be a matter of the three b’s—baking, basting, and budgets—and becomes 
dependent on understanding of the sort psychology and sociology ought 
to but do not always give. I do not know that it was ever sufficient en- 
dorsement of any maid to say that “‘she can bake a cherry pie as quick as 
a cat can wink its eye,” but certainly today this has become almost 
irrelevant. All marriage is basically companionship marriage, whether 
companionate or not. Studies by Hamilton, Davis, and Dickinson on 
several thousand marriages showed very few of the present adult genera- 
tion in which ability to cook, to sew, to clean, or even to manage the 
household, appeared to influence significantly the happiness of the 
marriage. Maybe there were more than appeared. Certainly waste, 
inefficiency, ugliness, and unappetizing food must have further frayed 
the taut bonds of partners unhappily joined together. But the major 
factors were psychological. Education for effective home membership 
is primarily education which enables one to create and to sustain desira- 
ble personal relations with other people. 

I wonder whether it is necessary to combat the assumption that this 
kind of education will take care of itself. The evidences of failure are 
all about us. It is fair to assume that more than half of us suffer acutely 
from the consequences of never having been emotionally well educated 
for the new home life. A large proportion of unmarried men and women 
have had one or more strong friendships which might have been developed 
into love and marriage if the persons concerned had been free from 
emotional bondage of one kind or another. Among those who did succeed 
in carrying on their attachments into marriage a distressing proportion, 
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probably about a third, are dully or acutely unhappy in the personal 
relationships which have developed. “Add to the burden of unhappiness 
caused by the inability to achieve the highest values in marital love the 
additional distress arising because parents and children, and other rela- 
tives too, do not get on well together, and you have a total which is 
truly staggering. 

What do schools do about it? Sex education has usually been negative; 
dangers and disasters real and imaginary were used to build fears and 
barriers, with almost nothing said to enable people to appreciate in a 
positive way the delightful potentialities of sex. Dr. Frankwood Wil- 
liams of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene has reminded us 
that there are two things every adolescent must learn during adolescence. 
Anything else can wait. The normal adolescent must achieve inde- 
pendence from his parents and a strong interest in the opposite sex. Yet 
nine-tenths of the efforts of deans and chaperons and teachers seems to 
be devoted to frustrating these two advances. The pressure of the 
school has been largely toward preventing too great or too unwise an 
expression of the impulses toward independence from parents and hetero- 
sexuality. Practically nothing has been consciously undertaken to 
encourage adolescent rebellion or love affairs in the too docile and too 
indifferent. Doubtless much of our contribution will have to be made 
through individual counseling and guided participation. Expensive, you 
say? Of course, but not so expensive as cheap courses of all sorts which 
fail to achieve our real educational and social objectives. I was im- 
pressed by Dr. Hugh Hartshorne’s calculation in his Character in Human 
Relations that a suitable program of individual counseling in the United 
States would cost some $80,000,000 in additional salaries. I quoted it to 
a class recently, and one man told me afterward that this sum happened 
to correspond to the estimated annual expenditure for prostitution in 
just one Mid-western city. 

Another trend which has been slow in developing is that toward the 
democratic family. Democracy may have existed in the town-meeting 
government but it did not exist in the homes of the Pilgrim fathers. In 
modern family life, mother, father, and children participate not on a 
basis of equality, for they differ markedly in experience and responsibility, 
but on a basis of mutual respect, appreciation of one another, recognition 
to their interdependence, and a firm resolve to seek for solutions which 
will prove really satisfactory for everyone concerned. 

A final trend which has been much in our thinking in education during 
recent years has been the threatened increase in leisure time. General 
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Hugh Johnson suggests that an average of not more than thirty-two 
hours a week is desirable in our industrial situation. This means that 
seventy per cent of the waking time of city workers is to be free. Free 
for what? The common answer is in terms of rather empty amusements. 
I am interested in another possibility—an increase in a number of activi- 
ties which are not clearly work nor pure play. There is a wholeness 
and wholesomeness about activities which fuse together efiort and fun 
and good taste so that we cannot tell where one begins and another leaves 
off. For that reason I am hoping that there will be a great increase in 
interest in making dresses, manufacturing furniture, trimming hats, 
hammering brass, dyeing draperies, planning a new house, gardening, 
landscaping, and the like. Even better than these are the activities in 
which a group participates. We need modern substitutes for the old- 
fashioned corn-huskings, quiltings, barn raisings, singing schools, and 
maple sugar festivals. Our committees and conferences seem dull by 
comparison. There are beginnings in many communities. We see 
citizens working together at building a swimming pool, a tennis court, 
producing a pageant, playing in a city orchestra, or acting in a little 
theater. Because so many of these inclusive wholesome activities can 
center in the home, I am glad to welcome education for homemaking as a 
form of education for leisure. 

There are other trends that cannot be discussed in this limited space. 
There is the development of adult education in which such excellent 
pioneer work has been done by extension divisions and agricultural 
colleges. There is the problem of mobility. It is unwise for families to 
own their own homes when the next week may find them moving to 
another city. Is there a need in such a civilization of adventure for 
new sources of security? 

Much of this is not new to you. Important ideas always have fore- 
runners as well as consequences in practice. Many of you can already 
point in your own work to illustrations of what I have been saying. 
These full, rich activities, embodying the worth of work, the pleasure of 
play, and the satisfaction of social contact, can be found all the way from 
nursery school through organized adult education. You can point to 
children of all ages dealing realistically with the improvement of the 
household in which they are at present living. More rarely, perhaps, 
you will find instances of the education of adolescents in social relation- 
ships, attractiveness in appearance, and the discovery, each for himself, 
of his own standards and ideals of conduct. In later adolescence actual 
homemaking begins. Perhaps we will see more couples married during 
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their college days, learning in practice as well as in theory to use the 
new possibilities which our materia] environment brings us, to combine 
homemaking and a career outside, to build an enduring companionship, 
to participate cooperatively with other families in matters of laundry, 
cooking, saving, buying, and medical protection. Running through it 
all, in classroom and in home, you have examples of the democratic ideal 
which seeks in all friendliness and understanding to create solutions for 
family problems which will embody all of the values sought, for all of the 
persons concerned, over as long a time as possible. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING TO THE FAMILY? 
WILLIAM F. OGBURN . 


eS] CURRENT magazine carries an article with the heading 
¥ “Can the Family Be Saved?” This seems to imply that 
the family is in danger of destruction or that something is 
“ wrong. In fact there is discussion of whether there will be 
any family at all in the future, as noted in one recent article with the title 
“Fifty Years from Now There Will Be No Marriage.” 

The best way to understand what is happening to the family is to 
think of it as doing two things. One of these is to provide certain 
economic and social services such as cooking, sewing, laundering, making 
soap, affording protection to women and children, furnishing recreation, 
and the rest. These may be thought of as economic and social functions 
performed by the family as a social institution. 

The other thing the family does is to perform certain psychological 
functions in contrast to the economic and social functions. These 
psychological functions are chiefly ones that influence and affect the 
personalities of those who comprise the family. Thus the family affords 
opportunity for the expression of affection between husband and wife, 
between parents and children, and between children themselves. It is 
also influential in shaping the personality of the young. 

These two classes of activities of the family, the economic and social 
on the one hand and the psychologica] on the other, are not mutually 
exclusive. But they constitute a classification which will show clearly 
what is happening to the family and enable us to see what the family of 
the future is likely to be. 

The economic functions. These economic services have been decreas- 
ing. The family no longer spins, weaves, makes shoes, tailors men’s 
suits, makes soap, butchers hogs, cures leather, or makes furniture to 
any large extent. The change is an old story where a complete transfer 
of work has taken place such as is the case with weaving. But there is 
still a great deal of economic production in the family that has not been 
transferred to outside agencies. This is true of baking, of canning, of 
washing, of ironing, of making women’s dresses and children’s clothes, 
and of sewing in general. But recent investigation shows that the home 
continues to lose these activities. However, their degree of departure 
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varies. Baking is done outside the home to a much greater extent than 
laundering. Making of men’s shirts began leaving the home much earlier 
than did the making of women’s dresses. 

Another class of economic services is still done very largely in the 
home, as for instance, cooking, house cleaning, and care of children. 
The indications of these functions departing from the home is only slight. 
However, there are restaurants and stores that sell cooked food, and these 
have been growing in number about three or four times as fast as have the 
number of urban families. 

It is clear, then, that the decline of the household as an economic 
producer is not yet completed, as is frequently implied. Indeed, there is 
some indication of attempts to revive home industries. Quilting parties 
have become popular in places. Formule for making soap have been 
published in the newspapers. The bartering of family-made goods has 
been partially organized in a few cities. Such revivals, however, are 
thought not to be a reversal of the trend but temporary phenomena due 
to the very severe business depression. Some social planners are acting 
as though this recrudescence of home industry could be reestablished, 
mistaking a temporary fluctuation around the trend for the trend itself. 

Perhaps the question of the future of household industry should not be 
dismissed lightly, in view of its importance. Can production be returned 
to the home? Or, more practically, can the rate of transfer to the fac- — 
tory be slackened or reversed? We find an excellent example of a home 
industry destroying factories in the manufacture of artificial ice in the 
home. An important factor in this transfer from factory to home is the 
fact that no burdensome labor is connected with the manufacture of 
ice in the home. This, however, is rather an exception than the rule, 
and we may expect further declines in the household. The projection of 
present trends as a guide should be supplemented by an analysis of 
factors. 

The decline of the household was precipitated by the introduction of 
steam power. The steam boiler was not suited to a small unit such as 
the dwelling. The result was that large buildings were constructed 
around these steam engines and were called factories, which proceeded 
to wreck home industry. Later there were introduced other types of 
power as adaptable to the single family household as the domesticated 
horse and windmill. These were electricity, gasoline, and cooking gas. 
They tend to slow up the decline of the household. It seems probable 
there would be more eating in restaurants for city families if cooking at 
home had to be done on wood and coal stoves. So also it is probable that 
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the electric washer has restricted the rate of growth of the power laundry. 
| Steam is thus the enemy of home industry and electricity is its friend. 
The variety of electrical appliances for the home is startling. These and 
other new devices serve to strengthen household activity; but, it is thought, 
they will hardly revive the former grandeur of the home because of 
another invention, namely, mass production with its attendant economies. 
Mass production yields a product of low price, which may be preferred to 
a product of superior or different value produced at home or vice versa. 
This issue may exist, say, with regard to cooking or with regard to kinder- 
gartens. For this reason it is difficult to predict just how far present 
trends will go. The weight of the analysis seems to indicate, however, a 
further growth of collective production of services now performed by the 
single family. But we cannot be sure when we think of the home pro- 
duction of ice, the vacuum cleaner, the radio, television, and similar 
innovations. 

It is a mistake to think of these forces as affecting all families alike. 
There are families, for instance, where the cooking stove, the broom, and 
the cradle have followed the spinning wheel, the loom, and the soap vat 
to agencies outside the home. These are the families who live in apart- 
ment hotels, without children or with children in nursery schools. Next 
are the families living in apartment houses where some cooking and house- 
work are done. If these families have young children their care requires 
more time than in farm families. There is still less transfer of functions 
from the family living in a single dwelling in a smaller city, and still less 
for the village families. The rural family has not changed as much as 
the city family; yet profound changes have occurred in it. Indeed, 
nothing less than a revolution is taking place in rural life, due to the 
adaptation of power applicable to small units. Electricity and gasoline 
are mechanizing the farm and bringing the industrial revolution in full 
to agriculture. The trends in the rural family are expected to follow 
somewhat the pace being set by the city family. This is particularly 
true in regard to the birth rate, for instance. Here again, there is no 
longer just one type of farmer. The dairy men, the fruit growers, the 
cotton planters all have somewhat different social life, and their home 
industries are also different. The problem of home economics is, there- 
fore, one of adjusting to the varieties of change rather than holding to 
an ideal of tradition, but also one of adapting to the heterogeneity of 
modern family life. 

The social functions. These economic changes, springing from mechan- 
ical invention, bring many correlated social changes in the family. For 
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instance, they affect the age of marriage, the training of girls, the activi- 
ties of women, vocational guidance, the authority of parents, family 
security, the labor of children, and other conditions. These correlated 
or near-correlated social functions may be thought of as five in number: 
the protective, the recreational, the educational, the religious, and that 
family function which gives status to the individual. These five func- 
tions have all been weakening, as has the economic function, and are being 
transferred to outside agencies such as the state or industries. 

Thus protection is furnished now by police, insurance companies, 
safety legislation, and so on. 

Recreation is not so much a family matter now. The individual mem- 
bers find play outside the home in parks and playgrounds furnished by 
the state, or in moving pictures, dance halls, along the highways or at 
athletic contests furnished by private industry. 

Education is not much longer in the home except for the earlier years 
of the child, and even at these tender ages the teacher is becoming a 
competitor of the parent. The school teacher, usually unmarried, has 
taken over many of the duties of the parent. 

In regard to religion, family prayers or Bible readings, blessing rituals 
at meal time, all seem to be waning. Difference in the religions of bride 
and groom is less a bar to matrimony. 

And, finally, in the determination of status a person is no longer known 
chiefly as a member of a particular family so much as an individual. 
When young persons marry, their union is one of individual rather than 
of family arrangement. 

It thus appears that these social functions of the family are declining 
as truly as the economic functions. In many cases they decline because 
the economic functions have changed. For example, economic change 
has brought varied industry in comparison with farming. Hence, educa- 
tion cannot be furnished by farm life, but there must be vocational 
education in schools outside the home. What is happening to the family 
can be seen in large part by tracing the course of these economic and 
social functions. 

The psychological functions. There is, however, one other function 
that the family performs, that of furnishing media for the expression of 
affection between mates and between parents and children. It is not 
so obvious that family affection has been declining along with the other 
functions. Divorce is usually cited as evidence. But it is argued that 
the increase in divorce is no more evidence of decline of affection than an 
increase in the number of hospitals is evidence of decline of health. Also, 
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along with the increase in divorce has gone an increase in the percentage 
of the population that are married. It is true that the members of the 
family spend less time at home and more in clubs, offices, factories, on 
the roads, than formerly. So much so, indeed, that the home has been 
referred to as merely a parking place. Hence, more friendly relation- 
ships appear to be formed outside the home. So it may be that there has 
also been a slight transfer of affectional expression from within the home 
to the outside. But in the main there appears to have been no such 
diminution as in the case of the economic and social functions. 

This difference in transfer is leading to a somewhat different conception 
of the family than that which exists in many other countries and that 
existed here in Colonia] times. The family is thought of as less of an 
economic and social institution and more as an agency for personality 
relationships. The individual personality has become more of an end 
and the social institution less so. Thus we say the family has become 
individualized. It is easy to exaggerate this trend, of course. The total 
number of families are the greatest group of consumers, and the economic 
power wielded by their purchasing capacity is great. Also quite a few 
economic functions are still performed by families. Nevertheless, and 
relatively speaking, the personality functions are coming to be considered 
more and more important. These include not only the affectional func- 
tion just discussed but also in part the educational function previously 
listed under the social and economic functions. The object of education 
is largely that of shaping the personalities of the young. For these 
families that have children this personality function continues to be one 
of its most important functions, and of course a majority of families 
will have children. 

Divorce or the instability of the family is due to the fact that these 
seven functions or bonds are weakening, and the members of the family 
thus fall apart. The trend indicates that the stability of the family will 
| Test more and more on the personality functions, since the others are 
tending to weaken, though by no means to cease to exist—a weakening 
due in part to electricity, in part to economy, and in part to sentiment. 

The lesson for home economics is naturally to adjust to these changes 
if they are to continue. 


A FORWARD LOOK IN HOME ECONOMICS EDUCA- 
TION THROUGH THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 
CLARA M. BROWN 

po 2) explanation for the religious fervor of the pioneers in America 
ESN jis that life on earth was so hard and precarious that they 
clung to the hope of a future life that would offer them the ease and the 
security which they lacked here. Perhaps for the same reason we are 
all trying today to pierce the veil which hides what is to be. Of course, 
none of us really knows, but many of us hope that home economics 
will come out of the present hard days with renewed vigor, with clearer 
objectives, and with increased ability to help people solve the problems 
of living that confront them. We hope that during the present emer- 
gency home economics will so have proved its merit that it will no longer 
be merely tolerated by all too many school administrators, but will be 
regarded as a fundamental part of the curriculum that performs a very 
necessary function in the education of all children. 

Of course, there are a good many home economists who regard the 
future with little optimism. Recently, one of the teachers in our state 
asked me whether I thought her superintendent was right when he 
advised that she give up her plans for completing her master’s degree in 
home economics education and start to prepare herself to teach some 
academic subjects, because he was sure that within five years there would 
be no home economics positions in the secondary schools. With all the 
agitation to cut expenses so that taxes may be reduced, with the powerful 
campaign being waged against what are termed the “fads and frills,” 
with the reduced subsidies for our work—it is no wonder that the faint 
of heart lose courage. 

No thinking home economist will fail to admit that we are faced by seri- 
ous problems or will fail to realize that the future of home economics will 


probably be tremendously affected by the way in which we solve the 
problems that are today confronting us. If we survive, it will be because 


ESE are the days when we prefer to look forward rather than 
confine our glances to the present day. They say that one 


of straight thinking on the part of both home economists and school 
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administrators which may well result in a plan to include work in home- 
making for boys as well as for girls, a curriculum that will better meet 
the demonstrated present needs of the group being taught and the proba- 
ble future needs of which students can at present be made aware. 

It seems to me that if home economics is to survive we shall have to 
divorce our thinking very definitely from the point of view that has 
existed altogether too widely in the past, namely, that home economics 
is a “special subject,’ which should receive special consideration in 
scheduling or in any other administrative matter, and that studying the 
content offered under this title will guarantee improvement in health 
habits, choice of clothing, attitudes toward homemaking, greater interest 
in children—or, in fact, that it will guarantee anything. 

Home economics came into the public school curriculum upon a wave 
of emotional fervor, based upon a realization that homes were not as they 
should be, that therefore girls must be trained in homemaking skills, 
whereupon everything would be all right with the world. Because of the 
American public’s faith in what was new and its enthusiasm for panaceas, 
we witnessed a rapidly mounting number of schools installing home 
economics departments. Of course, we had to admit that a goodly 
percentage of them were housed in dark basements and were poorly 
equipped and that what equipment there was showed little relation to 
what the homes in the community offered; we had to admit, too, that the 
content of the courses was rather limited, being confined to the develop- 
ment of manipulative skills in two or three aspects of homemaking. The 
objectives outlined for the work in the early days seem very inadequate 
now; but as a matter of fact, in many schools the work is still taught 
as though we were striving toward the goal set up in one nearby state 
early in the present century of providing ‘‘an easy course to soften the 
difficulties of the strictly academic curriculum, which serves but to 
tease the female mind.” 

But because enrollments swelled and there were more positions than 
there were trained teachers to fill them, we went rather complacently on 
our way. We did change our stated objectives, but in too many cases 
we “professed new faith and continued old practices.” 

Many schools introduced and maintained home economics departments 
because of state or federal subsidy—not because those in charge felt 
that it was important to offer this type of education, but because part 
of the teacher’s salary would be paid. I do not mean to imply that I 
think that such subsidies have worked ill for the cause of home economics, 
because we all know that part of our progress can be traced directly to 
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these benefits. What I do wish to point out is that if I read aright the 
handwriting on the wall, home economics in the future will have to 
survive or perish on its own merits. 

It has been interesting to me during the past two years to compare 
tales told by different people of the status of home economics. One 
young woman explained that she was out of a job and was looking for 
another because the people in her town were not willing to support the 
home economics program since “they just did not appreciate home eco- 
nomics there.” A little later I learned the other side of the story. It 
seemed that the superintendent had been made chairman of the local 
welfare board and one of his first responsibilities was to see that the 
people on the relief list were fed. He felt that he himself did not have 
the information that would enable him to handle this responsibility 
without assistance, so he turned to his home economics teacher and 
asked her help in planning how to spend the available money to secure 
the best diet for these families. Her reply was that she was too busy 
with her regular work and could not help him. Is it strange that she 
was not re-hired? 

Another graduate of a few years past sat at my desk one day this spring 
and discussed the possibility of doing graduate work because she had 
lost her position. The home economics enrollment had dwindled to the 
point where the schoo] board felt that they should no longer maintain 
the department. She took the attitude that it was just her hard luck to 
have been teaching in a place where this happened, and she could see no 
relation between the decreased enrollment and her own teaching. About 
a week later another girl who had been out of college two years told me 
that she was having a very strenuous job this year because the enrollment 
in home economics had almost doubled. The first year she was in this 
position she had 70 students enrolled in the high school elective courses, 
while this year she had had 120 and, said she, “We would have had more 
if there had been any place to put them, but the laboratories would hold 
no more.” 

We have been so accustomed to hearing that only the poor students 
were permitted to enroll for home economics that when I was told the 
following tale I was surprised, to say the least. It was again the case of 
an efficient teacher making home economics so interesting and worth 
while that the number who wished to enroll was more than could be 
handled; so the principal finally decided that only those who maintained 
a B average would be permitted to take home economics. Perhaps his 
decision was not wise, but it was at least refreshing. 
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At our high school conference this spring I heard several tales about 
the towns that were planning to eliminate home economics, and on the 
night of the annual dinner I turned to the teacher at my right and asked 
whether there was such agitation in her community. “No,” she said, 
“T heard that one member of the school board did suggest it at a meeting 
this winter, but he received no encouragement. The woman on the 
board announced that if there had to be cuts, home economics must be 
the last department to be reduced, and the rest of the board agreed. 
You see,” she explained, “there are so many problems in our town that 
home economics must help to solve. There are the undernourished 
children to whom we serve free a hot-milk dish made from the sweet 
cream buttermilk donated by the creamery. There is the problem of 
the group of girls who are living in town, going to school, and doing light 
housekeeping as a means of keeping expenses as low as possible, and we 
are just beginning to get plans worked out so that they may have some 
social life and have an opportunity to meet their boy friends some place 
besides the alley next to the pool room or in cars parked by the roadside. 
I guess that the women who attended the adult class this winter helped 
to increase the interest in home economics too. No, I am not worrying 
about our department being closed.” 

Perhaps you have wondered why I have taken time to relate these 
tales of concrete instances. I did so because one of my convictions is 
that when the home economics teachers of the country have a sound 
philosophy of education, when they can see the work they teach in 
relation to the rest of the curriculum and as a vital part of the education 
of adolescent children, when they are ready to do a convincing job of 
meeting the needs of the students in their classes and of helping to solve 
some of the community’s problems—then the people who support the 
schools will recognize the worth of what is being done and wish to have 
this type of work available for their children. Home economics will then 
no longer be considered as a fad or a frill but rather as an important part 
of the regular program. 

We need to know far more about conditions in the communities in 
which we teach than most of us do now. During the past decade many 
surveys and other investigations have been made that have yielded much 
valuable information, but all too little of this material has as yet served 
to modify school procedures. In a recent survey in our own state we 
found that most of the houses in the rural communities and small towns 
were from ten to twenty-five years old and that a fifth of them were more 
than twenty-five years old; that a third of those in the smaller towns 
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lacked modern conveniences. What should be the content of a unit in 
home planning and furnishing to meet those conditions? We found that 
two-thirds of the families ate most of their meals in the kitchen—whether 
because of lack of a dining room or for other reasons, we neglected to 
discover. But in any event, the fact should make us pause and consider 
what we should teach about meal service. 

We found that only a third of the girls had a bedroom alone and that 
an equal number shared it with more than one more person. But in no 
course of study that I have seen was there a suggestion that in the bed- 
room unit it would be well to stress how to share a room with others. 
The emphasis is usually placed on “How can I make my room more 
attractive? How can I keep my room clean and neat?” 

More ninth-grade girls expressed an interest in learning how to enter- 
tain their friends than in anything else, but do we capitalize as much as 
we might the opportunities that home economics affords for teaching 
easy, inexpensive, and yet gracious hospitality? 

During the past few years we have garnered considerable evidence re- 
garding the home practices of families and their individual members, and 
the general conclusion seems to be that in almost any community the 
majority of families engage in many tasks that are common to any 
community—rural or urban, eastern, southern, or middle-western. It 
also seems apparent that these people have a rather large group of com- 
mon problems toward the solution of which home economics could make 
a definite contribution. While no one would deny that in these days of 
emergency special problems are met in individual communities, never- 
theless my own conviction is that we have evidence at hand that indicates 
that home economics has reached a place where much more standardiza- 
tion of content is to be desired than we have had in the past, that probably 
more effective teaching will be done when we can reach better agreement 
regarding content and organization of this content than we have had 
heretofore, and that the most effective tool that can be devised within 
the near future to forward the cause of better teaching of worth-while 
home economics, lies in the construction of reliable and valid tests that 
will measure achievement of the various objectives that we can agree 
upon as of vital importance. Among these objectives, skills and informa- 
tion will have their place, but they will not comprise the total list by any 
manner of means. 

To me, one of the most hopeful signs of the past two years is the 
progress that has been made in showing how slight is the relationship 
between mere knowledge and behavior. Many of us have felt for some 
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time that this was true, but we are now able to show it mathematically 
in such a way that others must accept the evidence, however disinclined 
they are to do so. Once one accepts this thesis, the realization of the 
futility of much of our teaching overpowers us. 

No longer can we find justification for hoping that if students learn 
the content of text and reference or learn how to do the specific tasks 
included in laboratory classes they will then be equipped to live and work 
more effectively because of such learning. I think that most of us have 
assumed that the concomitant learnings would be desirable if the primary 
learning was sufficiently thorough; we now realize that our hope was 
vain. We have believed that if we taught information about art princi- 
ples, taught students to recognize and be able to identify certain types 
of architecture, then their taste in home architecture would improve 
in proportion to the information gained. But recent studies suggest 
that between information about art and taste in the choice and use of 
art objects there is practically no correlation; that between information 
regarding food values and the ability to prepare a well-balanced and 
palatable meal there may be very slight relationship; that between the 
ability to do skillful hand sewing and accurate machine stitching and the 
ability to produce an attractive and wearable garment there may be 
discouragingly little correspondence; that the correlation between the 
ability to explain the “principles underlying” certain scientific phenomena 
and the ability to cope with the phenomena when they appear in the 
home, is likely to be too slight to be of any value. Indeed, it seems that 
we must face the fact that information, no matter how well learned— 
not even if it is, as the psychologists say, over-learned—can guarantee 
that it will be applied in situations where it is applicable. I am afraid 
that we have tended to expose children to a vast amount of subject 
matter and assume that such exposure would result in learning. One 
of the crying needs today is to determine what is really important to 
teach and then to teach it well enough so that the children really learn it 
and learn its significance in their real problems of living. 

Many of you know that one of my chief interests for the past decade 
has been the problem of measurement in the field of home economics. 
There have been times, I will admit, when I have grown rather dis- 
couraged—by the apathy of so many home economics teachers, by their 
seeming willingness to go along as they have in the past, doing their work 
from day to day and not questioning what they were accomplishing. I 
have been discouraged by the slowness with which we seemed able to 
improve our measuring instruments. But you remember when you 
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studied psychology that in most types of learning there were plateau 
periods, when despite all the efforts that were exerted, no improvement 
was apparent, and then suddenly there would be an upward spurt. The 
similarity between such situations and what has happened in the field of 
measurement is very marked. For several years past we have been 
traveling along more or less on a plateau. To be sure we have made 
some gains, but they have been of minor importance; we managed to 
construct tests which attained reliabilities of 0.80 or slightly better and 
then it seemed that we had reached the limit of improvement—that with 
all our laborious evaluations and re-workings, the reliability coefficients 
failed to increase. ‘Then suddenly it dawned upon several people almost 
simultaneously that we had been polishing and refining something that 
perhaps was not worth the effort we had expended upon it—in other 
words, that we had used and re-used a few rather stereotyped forms of 
tests, and that possibly part, at least, of our trouble lay here. And so 
we began to experiment with many devices, and suddenly we found that 
even the first effort produced a test with a reliability of about 0.80. Art 
has been one of the very elusive things to measure, but a test that we 
developed this spring of only about 150 points proved to have a reliability 
of 0.94. In certain aspects of subject matter, such as science at the col- 
lege level, teachers are managing to construct tests that have reliability 
coefficients of 0.98, something that only a few years ago was regarded 
as almost an undreamed of possibility. And the most encouraging aspect 
of the situation today is that the types of questions that produce such 
results are questions which demand much more from the student than 
mere memorized information; they check on understanding of meaning 
of words or principles; they check on ability to apply information to 
specific, describable situations; they check on appreciation. 

In closing, I would like to reiterate the statement that I believe in the 
future of home economics. I believe we have within our field subject 
matter that in its real value to most children (and adults) compares 
favorably with that in any other field. In fact, I am willing to go so far 
as to say that home economics, properly taught, is likely to be of greater 
value to the average person than almost any other subject matter now 
included in the curriculum. But whether we survive or perish in the 
present social, economic, and educational upheaval will depend to a large 
extent upon the quality of the work we do, upon how closely we plan 
our work around the vital problems of living and getting along with other 
people, and upon how accurately we can measure our achievement and 
can then state it in terms that are understandable to others. To accom- 
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plish these things we need better home economics teachers, more careful 
selection of candidates in the teacher-training institutions and better 
programs of training; greater attention paid to helping the teacher already 
in the field to gain vision of what home economics can be and to learn 
how she may improve her teaching; better texts and references and a 
much higher ratio between the number of books available and the number 
of pupils they must serve; a painstaking and thorough re-evaluation of 
curriculum content which involves not only the coordination of expert 
opinion of school and lay people as well, but a great deal of research done 
with large enough groups, carried on for a sufficient length of time under 
adequately controlled conditions, and then interpreted by trained 
people. 

As part and parcel of this research we must have developed accurate 
and valid technics for measuring pupil progress toward the goals that 
have been set—the use of these technics, a careful interpretation of the 
results with provision made for carrying back to the supervisor and the 
classroom teacher the results of the tests and for pointing out their 
implications, with suggestions as to where changes need to be made to 
improve work that is shown to be ineffective. 

Perhaps you say that this is an impossible program. I do not think so. 
The goals that I have set up may not be reached within my day or yours, 
but surely definite progress will be made along many of these lines. And 
as the old adage says, ““The important thing isn’t always where a person 
is or how far he has gone, but rather where is he going.” In home eco- 
nomics we need to know where we are going, and this knowledge must be 
possessed by the rank and file of the teaching force, not just by adminis- 
trators and leaders in the field. Then we must develop the kind of 
morale that will keep us at the task with courage high, even when things 
look blackest. Finally, we must utilize all the opportunities for research 
and experimentation that can be made available and not be content 
until the results of this research are translated into terms of curriculum 
and method. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN RADIO PROGRAMS 


COMMITTEE ON HOME ECONOMICS IN EDUCATION BY RADIO, 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


SY ‘= NYONE at all interested in radio realizes that much time on 

the air is given to subjects included in the field of home eco- 
nomics and that among such programs there is great varia- 
tion in accuracy of information and in skill of presentation. 
Definite data about them is not so easy to obtain, however, and the com- 
mittee of the American Home Economics Association on home eco- 
nomics in education by radio, first appointed in November, 1931, felt 
that a few concrete facts would be helpful to home economists concerned 
with such programs and might possibly lead to suggestions of value to 
broadcasting stations, both commercial and educational, and to radio 
advertisers of household commodities. 

The following reports summarize such information as the committee 
was able to assemble during the past year in its attack on this rather 
vague problem. They represent material gathered directly from the 
broadcasting stations, from home economists in the employ of business 
firms, from social agencies and health organizations, and from the state 
colleges of agriculture and home economics. 

A survey through the broadcasting stations. In its attempt to obtain 
from broadcasting stations general information about their programs on 
household topics, the committee was fortunate in obtaining generous and 
active cooperation from the radio service of the United States Office of 
Education. Dr. Cline Koon, specialist in education by radio, aided in 
preparing a questionnaire which in April was sent by the Office of Edu- 
cation to the directors of the 604 broadcasting stations, the National 
Broadcasting Company, and the Columbia Broadcasting System. The 
replies were tabulated by the Office of Education and the American Home 
Economics Association working together. 

The questionnaire called for information on such points as the name 
of the station and its director; the name of the series of broadcasts in 
question; the hour and length of broadcasting; whether sponsored by a 
commercial concern or sustained by the station; the phases of home 
economics subject matter covered; and the sources of information and 
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The term “sponsored” as used in broadcasting circles was intended to 
apply to programs given in time on the air paid for by commercial organi- 
zations for advertising purposes. “Sustaining” is the name given to 
the programs broadcasting stations and chains put on themselves in the 
form of entertainment features, news flashes, educational talks, and 
others devoted to the public interest. 

No attempt was made to evaluate the quality or the success of the 
individual programs. A separate blank was provided for each series 
of broadcasts. Despite various shortcomings, it is believed that the 
findings give a fair picture of the general situation. 

Up to June 14, 1933, blanks were filled in and returned by 342 stations 
and one of the national companies. The stations were scattered among 
the five radio zones as follows: Zone 1 (Northeast), 115; Zone 2 (East 
Central), 68; Zone 3 (Southern), 86; Zone 4 (Mid-western), 145; Zone 
5 (Far Western), 118. Arranged by frequency of homemaking programs 
the zones stand in the following order: Mid-western, Far Western, 
Northeast, Southern, and East Central. 

The total number of series reported by the stations was 563, or an 
average of about 1.6 per station. From two or three stations a dozen or 
more blanks were turned in. 

As to hour of broadcast, for 358, or 69 per cent of those reporting on 
this point, it was before 1.00 p.m.; for 124, or 29 per cent, between 1.00 
and 6.00 p.m.; and for 12, or 2 per cent, after 6.00 p.m. In other words, 
the study confirms the general impression that forenoon hours are pre- 
ferred for programs on homemaking topics. It is interesting to note that 
the few evening programs dealt mainly with child care and training or 
household finances—subjects of interest to the man as well as the woman 
of the family. 

The length of the broadcasting period was under 15 minutes in 107, 
or 22 per cent of the cases; 15 minutes in 283, or 56 per cent; from 16 to 
30 minutes in 89, or 16 per cent; and over 30 minutes in 27, or 6 per cent. 
One or two radio cooking schools ran for more than an hour. Otherwise, 
most of the programs more than half an hour long seemed to be combina- 
tion affairs in which information about various types of household goods 
was interspersed with entertainment. 

On the question as to whether the series was sponsored or sustaining, 
170, or 32 per cent, were marked as sponsored; 328, or 63 per cent, as 
sustaining; and 25, or 5 per cent, as partly sponsored and partly sustain- 
ing. It appeared from other questions that material for sustaining pro- 
grams often came from advertising agencies and other commercial inter- 
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ests so that the proportion of time given directly and indirectly to arous- 
ing interest in goods on the market is greater than that of the sponsored 
programs alone. 

To suggest the possible scope of home economics programs, 13 topics 
were listed for checking under the question about subjects on which infor- 
mation is given in broadcasts. As was expected, the replies were hardly 
accurate enough for tabulation. There were occasional evidences of 
“wishful thinking,”’ as when all 13 items were checked for a short series of 
15-minute programs; and home economics was several times enriched by 
the addition of cosmetics, automobile safety, and other unexpected sub- 
jects. However, several general facts are clear. Far and away the most 
common group of topics is that dealing with food. These probably repre- 
sent about 40 per cent of the total and are nearly twice as numerous as 
any other group. In such programs recipes undoubtedly occupy a large 
place, though there is evidently frequent attempt to include some infor- 
mation about nutritive values and food economy. Next to foods in 
popularity come topics under the general grouping of house furnishings, 
equipment, and management; and third come clothing topics. Con- 
siderably less frequent, but still mentioned over a hundred times each, 
are child care and training, budgeting, and recreation. 

As was said above, the questions about the sources of the information 
used in the broadcasts and the authors of script seem to have led to con- 
siderable confusion. For example, “professional organizations” were 
several times checked as sources of information when replies to other 
items made it evident that the material really came from a trade or com- 
mercial organization. Taking the replies as they were given on the 
blanks, the following is the descending order of frequency of the sources 
listed: sponsoring company, government agency, staff of broadcasting 
station, college or university, professional organization, independent 
worker, public health department, social welfare organization, public 
school system. Parent-teacher organizations (which were mentioned 
fairly often) were sometimes reported under public school system, but 
when this was so they were counted as a social welfare organization. 

Very often information or script obtained from some special agency 
seemed to be combined with other material by the workers at the radio 
stations for its sustaining programs or occasionally for time sold to local 
stores. There is no way of telling how carefully the original was fol- 
lowed in such cases. Judging by the names of such series and by what 
is known to be the practice in similar cases, credit for this material may 
or may not have been given to the originators. This confusion made it 
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impossible to tell exactly how many of the programs made use of mate- 
rial from different pre-prepared programs. It appears certain, however, 
that the Housekeeper’s Chats, the so-called “Aunt Sammy” programs, 
from the United States Department of Agriculture were the most widely 
used of the nationally distributed programs. They were definitely 
referred to in 64 cases, and it was evident that they were drawn on in 
many others. The next most frequent mention was of the programs 
known as “Parents’ Forum” which are released by the Parents’ Magazine 
—19 stations reported using these. 

These figures do not include the material obtained from universities 
or colleges, including the programs in which their home economics 
departments cooperated. Such material was reported from 73 stations 
and state farm bureau and extension programs from 6. 

There was considerable confusion about chain programs. The blanks 
were drawn up with the intention that they should be filled in only for 
programs originating with the station reporting, but frequently the name 
of the series indicated that it was a chain program. For this reason, no 
attempt was made to separate data from the two types of program. It 
was hoped that the special reports from the two national systems would 
help fill this gap, but unfortunately only the National Broadcasting 
Company has so far supplied the data. 

Twenty chain programs on homemaking topics were reported by the 
National Broadcasting Company. Fourteen of these were broadcast 
before 1.00 p.m., the others in the afternoon. Seventeen were 15 minutes 
in length, one 30 minutes, and one an hour. As to subjects, food was 
included in 13, clothing in 4, housekeeping topics in 3, child care and 
development in 5, and recreation in 3. There was no mention of budget- 
ing. Fourteen of the programs were sponsored and 6 sustaining. In 
the sponsored programs the sponsoring company was responsible for 
information, script, and broadcaster. In the sustaining programs, mem- 
bers of the station staff evidently drew on material from various sources, 
including public schools, health departments, social welfare and pro- 
fessional organizations, and government agencies. 

The desire on the part of the stations to use sound material is shown 
by the frequent use they make of such material when it comes their 
way. Not a few station directors, in returning the blanks to the Office 
of Education, said they wished the Office could supply more material on 
home economics subjects. 

Data from home economists connected with commercial firms. A ques- 
tionnaire sent by Jean Guthrie of Station WGN in Chicago to 275 mem- 
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bers of the home economics women in business department of the Asso- 
ciation drew 75 replies. The study sought to find what types of home 
economics programs commercial firms are sponsoring, how long they 
have run, the form of presentation considered most popular, how the 
companies judge the success of a radio program, and what the home 
economists themselves think of the broadcasts. The following summary 
touches only a few of the high points: 

Forty-two home economists of this group reported experience, past or 
present, with radio programs, forty of which dealt chiefly, if not entirely, 
with food. Home equipment was the subject of the other two programs. 
Only 2 of these programs had continued in their present form for 9 and 
10 years, and 12 were under a year in duration. On the whole the replies 
indicated that very few of the pioneer programs were maintaining their 
original shape and that both home economists and the firms they repre- 
sent are dissatisfied and feeling around for new methods of presentation. 

The question on what type of program is considered by the commercial 
firm to be the most popular showed that the trend is away from the lec- 
ture and toward a form with more human interest. The largest vote 
went for “dramatization,” and four firms showed an out-and-out prefer- 
ence for the demonstration type, one declaring that “women like to hear 
you breaking eggs and beating cakes.” (At a discussion at the annual 
meeting of the American Home Economics Association considerable dif- 
ference of opinion was expressed on these points, several homemakers 
taking an opposite view.) 

As to the hour for the broadcast, the replies indicated that each firm 
considered its own time the best and ‘‘most likely to catch the housewife 
in a receptive mood,” though the times stated varied all the way from 
9.00 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. On the whole, though, the vote was in favor of 
morning hours. The program 15 minutes in length also seemed the most 
popular and is also usually “‘all that a sponsor can afford.” 

When it came to an index of the success of the sponsored program, 29 
firms reported use of the mail count, and some indicated that their 
network programs drew as many as 5,000 to 6,200 letters from a single 
talk. 

Forty of this group of home economists gave their personal opinion 
of home economics radio programs—23 being favorable, several with 
distinct reservations; and 17 unfavorable, some decidedly so. The fol- 
lowing are typical comments: “the food programs have grown very 
tiresome because of sameness’’; “most of them have too many recipes— 
some insult intelligence of listeners by talking down”; “popularity is 
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waning”; “a few are outstandingly excellent, but much room for new 
authentic material.” ‘They have definite place on the air, but recipes 
and material of that sort done to death. All programs should have a 
national supervisor or censor as there can be too many statements made 
regarding cookery and value of a product that are untrue.” “A splendid 
means of advertising. Radio offers a tremendous opportunity to home 
economics—letters are full of problems and show need of help we 
can give.” 

Programs of social and educational agencies. In attempting to find 
what use social agencies and health organizations are making of home 
economics material in radio programs, Elizabeth Guilford of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company located three interesting examples in 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Detroit. Nutrition and family budgets are 
the subjects of these broadcasts, and in all cases the time for them is 
donated by the radio stations. Unquestionably more sustaining pro- 
grams of this type could be arranged to the benefit of the stations, the 
social agencies, and the public which both serve. 

In connection with the Institute on Home Economics Programs by 
Radio held at the annual meeting of the Association in June, an exhibit 
of radio scripts was collected from state colleges of agriculture and home 
economics. Thirty-five states sent samples of the talks that their home 
economists are giving occasionally or as part of well-organized series. 
Ten of these state colleges reported talks on some phase of home eco- 
nomics once a week or oftener. Kansas, Iowa, Oregon, and Florida, have 
outstanding home economics radio programs with talks practically every 
week day and especially prepared follow-up material. Kansas, Iowa, 
and Oregon go a step further and arrange their broadcasts as radio 
courses and encourage definite enrollment of their listeners. 

As would be expected, these state talks cover all the phases of home 
economics taught in the colleges or included in extension programs. On 
the whole they are of the lecture type, with frequent lapses into the pas- 
sive voice and third person of the stereotyped academic style. 

Can the broadcasting station and the home economist cooperate? Though 
the questionnaires returned by the broadcasting stations told nothing as 
to the quality of the home economics information given, it seems safe to 
assume that in programs sponsored by manufacturers and dealers in 
special commodities the value of those products is emphasized as they 
are in any other form of advertising. There seems to be considerable 
similarity in the way such material is used over the radio and in news- 
papers. Much of it is excellent and presented with reasonable fairness, 
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but much is less carefully prepared and with less appreciation of the 
importance of accurate statement. The intelligent listener, like the 
intelligent reader, must take it for granted that when the purpose of a 
statement is to stimulate the sale of a given type of goods or services, the 
claims of the latter will be played up for all they are worth, and he must 
form his judgments accordingly. Most broadcasting stations, like most 
newspapers, wish to put out only sound material; if they fail it is usually 
because of ignorance or carelessness rather than by design, and because 
accurate, well-presented information is often not easily available. Just 
as the quality of the woman’s page in a newspaper depends on the com- 
bined subject-matter information and journalistic skill of its editors, so 
the quality of the homemaking programs of a radio station depends on 
the combined subject-matter information and technical radio skill of its 
director or his assistants. A very few stations may employ trained home 
economists, but for the great majority these programs are handled by 
persons not technically trained in home economics. 

The replies and letters received from the stations suggest that if a 
home economist is not satisfied with the quality of homemaking informa- 
tion given over the air she can help the situation by discussing the diffi- 
culty sympathetically and constructively with the station. Of course 
she can do this more effectively if she takes the trouble to consider the 
special problems of radio program building and technic. And she can 
encourage the broadcasting of better programs by expressing her appre- 
ciation of those of which she approves, and telling exactly wherein she 
thinks they excel. But let the professional home economist as well as 
the professional broadcaster remember that the listener is after all “the 
doctor.” The public is now quick to catch the patronizing note. As 
yet the broadcasting studio has no device to register those swift turns of 
the dial which unquestionably take place when the speaker talks down 
to his audience, or when his subject, be it ever so vital, is presented in a 
trite way, all too full of sweetness and light. 

There is a wealth of home economics subject matter still only barely 
touched on in radio programs. Many home economists who go on the 
air would welcome the help and advice of the professional radio broad- 
caster in matters of script writing and manner of presentation before 
the microphone. They need coaching and they know it. And on the 
part of the broadcasting station a closer canvass of the sources of reliable 
home economics subject matter backed up by real assistance in putting 
it over would lead to programs which would better hold the confidence 
and attention of listeners. 


THE SELECTION OF PROBLEMS FOR HOME ECO- 
NOMICS RESEARCH 


HAZEL KYRK 


—F\ home economist’s selection of problems for research has 
O) recently been the subject of attacks—not for the first time in 
o,, history. At least one of these may advisedly be called 
vicious, not because it came from persons whose work had 
been advertised and promoted by home economists more perhaps than by 
any other group, but because it was vicious as the dictionary defines that 
word. It was designed and used to destroy, not to reform. There was 
no slightest attempt at fair appraisal or truly accurate statement. It 
was, in short, clever journalism of the sort to which we are only too well 
accustomed. Like the recent book from the same source, it raises 
troublesome questions in the mind of anyone who is interested in the 
same problems as they and in securing the same ends, but who also has 
a regard for accurate statement and fair judgment. 

Anyone who belongs to the academic profession or who has been a 
university student knows that nothing will more easily bring laughs from 
the laity than a recital of the research problems in unfamiliar fields. I 
myself find the subjects of master’s and doctor’s theses that appear on 
the pages of our convocation programs as productive of smiles as The New 
Yorker. But I hope I am too sophisticated to show my ignorance by 
complaining to the president about the low standards of my colleagues, 
and I shall not turn these titles over to the joke editor of the newspapers 
to get the easy laughs of the uninformed. 

I have found it interesting to speculate a little upon why I found certain 
subjects amusing. In transcribing the subjects of our graduate theses 
recently my eye fell upon this from one of the biological sciences, ‘“The 
Behavior of Isolated and Grouped Cockroaches in a Simple Maze.” 
I still find that highly amusing. But I wonder whether the connotations 
of the word “cockroach” have anything to do with it? It would be 
helpful, I think, if our critics would also reflect upon the psychology of 
their humor—the extent to which it depends upon word association. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to take more time in discussing 
their foibles. The most serious result of these criticisms of home eco- 
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nomics is that so long as there is attack upon home economics from with- 
out—attack designed to destroy—there will not be that wholesome 
criticism from within that is so necessary for sound development and— 
what is even more undesirable—home economists will develop the charac- 
teristic attitude of those obliged to be always on the defensive. When 
1 came into home economics I set myself to the study of its history and 
its underlying philosophy as stated by its leaders. Naturally I found 
some statements and points of view that puzzled me. As time went on 
I found what I felt was the clue to many of these puzzles. One of the 
explanations I hit upon was the “defense psychology.” We have been 
learning a great deal of late about the typical reactions of groups that 
find themselves forced consistently to be on the defensive. We know 
that they are not good. We know, too, that a group that is constantly 
being forced to fight for or to justify its existence is at a disadvantage; 
it cannot use its energies for constructive purposes. 

I cannot too seriously say, therefore, that I fear these vicious criticisms 
of home economics because of their possible effects upon us in absorb- 
ing our energies in refutation and in strengthening in us a defense psy- 
chology. We should be on our guard against a resentful attitude against 
any criticism, even the friendly and helpful, and against the characteristic 
attitude of those who are put on the defensive, that any weapon may be 
used if it seems at the moment effective. ‘‘All’s fair in love and war” 
is an old adage, but I fear that for us it would be a harmful rule of action. 
The defenses of home economics and its research must be thoroughly 
sound if in the long run its position in the field of thought is to be main- 
tained and strengthened. For example, I do not think we should plead 
our youth as an excuse for misdemeanors. In the first place, we are not 
so young any more. In the second place, that could never be an excuse 
for low standards of research and scholarship. Nutrition may be a 
relatively new field, but a home economist working in it should be as well 
prepared as anyone else and could be legitimately expected to make as 
noteworthy contributions as anyone else. The same is true for the 
field of textiles, art, or economics. Furthermore, I should like never to 
hear or to be tempted to use again the bad work in other departments 
as an excuse for, or justification of, our own. There are always some 
“black sheep” in the academic fold; some field of thought is always in a 
state of retrogression. What of it if we are as good as the worst? Here- 
after let us ask how far do we fall short of the standards and the achieve- 
ments of the acknowledged best? 

I have said that the attacks to which home economics has been sub- 
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jected tend to develop an attitude hostile to all criticism and that the 
criticism from without tends to prevent criticism from within. Both, I 
think, are most unfortunate. In the history of any field of thought 
periods of development of theory and knowledge tend to alternate with 
periods of brilliant and sustained criticism. The latter from a long-run 
point of view are as indispensable in the formation of the whole body of 
thought as the former. I should say that one of the signs of intellectual 
maturity in home economics will be the appearance within it of a critical 
group as keen and as fundamental in its thinking as those that have ap- 
peared in the older disciplines. 

Let us now come to the matter I ostensibly was to discuss, bases for 
selecting problems for home economics research. First, on what bases 
should the problems for any sort of research be chosen? Everyone 
would agree, I suppose, that no problem should be chosen in which the 
investigator does not feel a genuine interest. As one of my early teachers 
in economics used to tell the graduate students in his seminar, “No one 
can do anything worth while with a subject unless he sees in it something 
definite and vivid—a vital problem to prove or disprove. He must have 
a warm, drawing feeling for it, must feel there is something great in it.”’ 
Ideally, that is, research follows and grows out of study, reflection, 
questioning. Gaps in our knowledge appear, and the student sets him- 
self to fill them; questions are raised, and he sets himself to answer them; 
new hypotheses occur to him, and he sets himself to test them. Actually, 
as we well know, research, or at least attempts at research, have often 
no such history. They do not grow naturally out of previous study and 
are not based upon spontaneous intellectual curiosity. Students want 
advanced degrees for financial reasons, and a piece of research is a neces- 
sary prerequisite. University faculties want promotion; so-called pro- 
ductive scholarship is the road to it. Further, in the last few years 
research has been subsidized as never before, and men and women are 
engaged to carry it on on permanent appointment. As a result, people 
go about looking for problems for research; they crave suggestions. 
They must do research—for a degree, for promotion, to earn their 
salaries. I would not abolish the thesis requirement for advanced 
degrees, would not minimize the importance of productive scholarship 
nor discourage research grants. But we would be blind not to recognize 
that there are inherent dangers in the current situation, dangers against 
which we must be on our guard. As Kelly says in his admirable little 
book on Scientific Method, ““The odds that called-for research will be 
fruitful are greatly against us.” 
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The second question that ideally, I think, should be raised in selecting 
a problem for study concerns its significance. I use the term “ideally” 
because in particular situations we often are influenced by other con- 
siderations and probably must be so influenced. Funds, for example, 
may be forthcoming for one project and not for another; an important 
person or group may urge that a particular study be made, or may be 
favorably impressed if it is made. The staff and equipment available 
may be suited only for particular types of studies. Or, if the investigator 
is a student, one project may offer more valuable experience than another. 
These are a few of the reasons why a less significant problem is sometimes 
chosen in preference to a more significant. But clearly it is undesirable 
if the entire research program over a period of years is determined by 
these considerations. ‘The university or research institute that does so 
cannot expect to have its work rated as high as that of the institution or 
department which has planned its work and has given continuous and 
careful thought to the choice of those problems that are most important. 

It is on the score of the relative insignificance of its problems that home 
economics has been most severely criticized. It is criticized not so much 
for devoting its time and energy to insignificant problems as for ignoring 
the significant. It is accused primarily of sins of omission. A good 
case can be made for practically all of its favorite lines of research. The 
question is not “Are these of value?”’, but ‘“‘Are there others of probably 
greater value to which home economics rarely if ever turns its attention?” 

It is on just this issue that I would like to see vigorous thinking and 
discussion within the home economics group. What are the most signifi- 
cant problems for home economics research? This question immediately 
raises two others: (1) What makes any problem significant? (2) 
What makes it significant for home economics? I should like to postpone 
discussion of the second question. To answer the first I would offer two 
criteria. One criterion of the significance of a problem is what it offers 
in the way of contribution to a fundamental field of knowledge; the other 
is its importance for human welfare at a given time and place. 

I come now to the third test that I would apply to a problem sug- 
gested for research. Once satisfied concerning its reality and interest 
for the investigator and concerning its significance, I would ask, is there 
a feasible method of attack? This question is a very serious one and 
not to be lightly answered. We know that there are many significant 
problems concerning which our intellectual curiosity is at the highest 
pitch, upon which we have at present no feasible method of attack. 
We know that studies are sometimes made which prove to be valueless 
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because difficulties in relation to method were ignored or improperly re- 
solved. We may, therefore, say most emphatically that no research 
problem should be undertaken until this third question has been raised 
and answered in the affirmative. 

Where our difficulty in home economics arises is in deciding what are 
appropriate methods for the various types of problems that it is suggested 
we undertake. In fact our alleged neglect of significant problems comes 
in large part from the desire to stick closely to one method and to allow 
that method to determine the choice of problem. It is not home eco- 
nomics alone that has been criticized for its position on this matter. 
Strange as it may seem to some of you, Karl Mannheim reviewing Rice’s 
“Methods in Social Science” in the American Journal of Sociology speaks 
of the marked and painful disproportion between the vastness of the 
scientific machinery employed by many social scientists and the value of 
the results. He says that in his opinion methodological criticism of social 
studies should in each case inquire whether the work in question is de- 
voted to a genuine problem. He says it is much better first to seek to 
have some knowledge of a vitally important matter and only afterwards to 
worry about the method assuring the highest possible degree of exact- 
ness. He further accuses social scientists of having a very one-sided 
ideal of exactness, of having yielded too much to the fascination of natural 
science. “Before adopting a specific ideal of exactness,” he says, “‘one 
should inquire what ideal suits best the particular field of phenomena to 
which research is to be devoted.” 

I cannot go here into the intricate problem of method in the various 
disciplines. I want merely to go on record as urging that home economists 
think well before they decide once and for all to devote their energies 
entirely to those problems that can be attacked by a particular method. 
In the Proceedings of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges in 1925 
(page 340) and again in 1931 (page 454) speakers note with approval the 
decision of a committee of the home economics section that research in 
home economics should be carried on only by the experimental method. 
(The phrasing of their statement is a trifle ambiguous, but given any 
other meaning the phrase “by the experimental method”’ seems pointless 
and irrelevant.) Again at the meetings in Atlanta last year you were 
told of the “dangers and difficulties in trying to make application of our 
fragmentary information in the fields of sociology, economics, and 
psychology,” and that ‘We have been wary and rightly so.” 

I do not wish to argue the question whether home economics shall or 
shall not maintain its traditional policy of aloofness from the social 
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sciences both in the research and in the teaching field. At the moment 
I wish merely to emphasize that they cannot expect to avoid criticism if 
they do so, nor, of course, can they keep others not affiliated with home 
economics from studying the problems they refuse to study or from using 
the methods they consider objectionable. Once their choice is made, they 
must make up their minds to stand the gaff. They must be willing to 
let time prove that their judgment was properly informed and logically 
arrived at. In the meantime they will be criticized by the social scien- 
tists and their friends. To them talk of “dangers and difficulties” and 
“fragmentary information” sounds as did Mr. Ford’s dictum on history 
to the historians and Mr. Bryan’s on evolution to the biologists. 

I have now suggested three bases for the selection of research problems: 
first, a lively interest on the part of the investigator; second, a problem 
of importance relative to others that might receive attention; and 
third, a procedure—including whatever is essential in the way of equip- 
ment and other resources—that promises, if it does not guarantee, 
valuable results. 

These criteria for selection apply to all research. What further tests 
must we apply in order to determine whether a given problem is suitable 
for home economics research? Must home economics research have a 
practical result? And what is a practical result? A rule of action, a 
“what” or “how” for the homemaker? And if someone asks why must 
home economics research yield a practical result, can anyone answer the 
question? Who has authority to make rules for home economics? 
What would be the proper justification for any rule that might be 
suggested? 

What we are after presumably in our search for a criterion of home 
economics research is a definition of our field, and we want that defi- 
nition in order that our efforts, however widely separated in space and 
time, may in some way be integrated, unified, focused upon a common ob- 
jective. That integrating, unifying center of attention is presumably 
the family and its members. Those problems of most direct concern to 
the health, comfort, and well-being of the family per se are in my judg- 
ment the problems of home economics. As I see it, those problems are 
physiological, psychological, economic, esthetic, and technological. I 
think we have well-tried ways for furthering our knowledge along all 
these lines. Most of you do not agree with me. Your energies will be 
concentrated upon one or two groups of these problems. Others will 
cultivate the other fields; they are already doing so. 

In conclusion I wish to call your attention to two corollaries to what 
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I have said. The proper field for home economics research I have said 
is the problems of the family. Home economics research is not anything 
or everything pertaining to food or to textiles or clothing, to equipment, 
or to any other commodity the family uses. I can see nothing unified or 
integrated in a plan of research that proceeds along commodity lines. 
The second corollary is that all problems of home economics research 
inevitably fall into some branch of the fundamental sciences, arts, or 
learnings. Home economics is the concept, the organization, that inte- 
grates and focuses. The research problem, like the teaching material, 
taken by itself falls into one of the background fields. In other words, 
there is no such thing as home economics research as a special field 
differentiated from all other lines of research. Home economics repre- 
sents rather the plan or the direction behind the research that gives it 
point and meaning, that makes the whole greater than the sum of its 


parts. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


=+@>>WHAT HOMEMAKERS AND HOME ECONOMICS MAY 
DO FOR ONE ANOTHER. A group of public spirited homemakers 
can be of utmost value in the educational crisis. They can put forward 
with all the energy that is in them the need for continuing good home 
economics teaching. There is serious danger that school boards and 
legislatures, with the desperate pressure of economy upon them, may 
not realize the importance of various phases in education which were 
not taught when they were boys. 

It is hard for all of us to realize the changes that the last twenty or 
thirty years have brought to education, including the great shift of 
emphasis from somewhat abstract subjects to subjects in close touch 
with daily living. Home economics comes among the first of the latter. 
The girl in school or college must not be deprived of her chance of train- 
ing for the job of homemaking that she is almost surely going to have. 
She must gain a good point of view and useful facts to help her spend her 
money wisely, to choose food for herself and her family, for example, so 
that the whole country may take advantage of the great gains in knowl- 
edge of nutrition. She must even learn something of child care and can 
have plenty of opportunity to apply her knowledge to her younger broth- 
ers and sisters. 

You homemakers can be more effective in resisting curtailment than 
the professional home economists. The latter are fighting for their jobs. 
You are fighting for your ideals and for the homes your daughters are 
to establish. 

A strong group of homemakers in the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation should be able to do more than almost any other group I can 
think of to keep good home economics teaching in the public schools. 
Visit your schools at home. Keep in touch with your school board. 

In colleges, too, you can be a help. You can resist the specious argu- 
ment that there should not be “duplication” of home economics depart- 
ments in different colleges of the state. Maybe there should not be 
duplication in certain limited professional lines of home economics 
training, but every young woman in college, whether she is seeking a 
liberal arts education or specialized professional education, needs the 
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chance for training for her future homemaking.—KAaTHARINE BLUNT, 
Connecticut College. 


>3@>>+THE CHALLENGE OF NEW LEISURE. The new leisure 
will change our views of education, which will not be directed solely 
toward a life work but a life career; an education in which general knowl- 
edge, appreciation, and understanding of history and literature; insight 
into various aspects of our common life; and our relations to the rest of 
the world will be fundamental. Essential aims will be the discovery and 
development of individual gifts; an emphasis upon esthetic and emotional 
attitudes and the establishment of sound standards of taste; and training 
in recreational activities. Opportunity will be given for all aspects of 
wholesome development in order to make possible a more abundant and 
richer life for our children and youth when they reach adulthood. But 
the essential challenge of the new leisure is not to these, but to adults. 
For the motive and the necessity for learning are greater in adult life 
than in childhood or youth, and here we have the spur and incentive for 
the continuing education of the adult. Not only is there much new knowl- 
edge which applies directly to the carrying on of economic, social, and 
civic life activities; there is also new insight into social relations and a 
recognition of the value of a scientific attitude toward social problems. 
New civic obligations have been laid upon adults in the past few years, 
and this particularly applies to women; a new sense of international 
responsibility is general throughout the world. Nowhere is the problem 
of adult education more acute than in its relation to the training of child- 
hood and youth, for the problems of parenthood are peculiarly problems 
of adult education. Thus the new challenges of leisure will be as varied 
as are the interests and needs of the individual, for we have come to see 
that ignorance is inexcusable and dangerous in a social order like ours, 
a world so full of unsolved problems, presenting so many challenges to 
human intelligence, making new demands continually upon the sympa- 
thetic insight and good-will of forward-looking people everywhere.— 
Epitu E. Hoyt, University of Wisconsin. 


>+@>>ROUND TABLE ON RESEARCH IN THE FAMILY AND 
ITS RELATIONSHIPS. At the meeting on Monday evening, June 26, 
twenty-five or more persons discussed methods and technics in research 
in the field of the family and its relationships, including the interview, the 
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case study, the questionnaire, the survey, and the use of autobiographical 
material. Miss Dennis summarized the papers given at the joint meet- 
ing of the Social Science Research Council and the American Socio- 
logical Society, at which the various methods had been discussed by those 
who had had some first-hand experience in their use. Miss Mildred 
Thurow of Cornell reported on her study “Selected Factors in Family 
Life as Evidenced in Life History Material,” based on autobiographical 
data obtained from 200 college students by the use of a special question- 
naire. In this she has attempted to investigate by the use of the coeffi- 
cient of contingency the association between selected factors of family 
life as described in life history material, in order to determine whether 
certain of these factors tend to associate themselves together more fre- 
quently than others; to study the influence of the presence or absence of 
these factors upon the general family pattern (for example, the parent- 
parent relationship, the parent-child relationship, the child-child rela- 
tionship); and to attempt to set up, on the basis of the association 
between these factors, criteria for a successful family. 

Questions raised in the discussions included: Are there situations in 
which one method is satisfactory and other situations in which it could 
not be used? What are the limitations of a single office interview? Does 
it make for objectivity? Should there be a definite schedule for the inter- 
viewer to follow? What is gained and lost by sucha procedure? Should 
the person or family interviewed be told honestly what the interviewer 
wants? What does research in the family include? What should be 
the purposes in studying the family? Is one of the functions of research 
in this field to help the family studied? How can families be made con- 
scious of the need for their cooperation in making such studies?—LEmMo 
T. DENNIS, American Home Economics Association. 


>THE TEACHING OF FAMILY AND OTHER SOCIAL 
RELATIONS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. The study in family and 
other social relations this year was projected by means of analyses of 
individuals whom the high school girls admired. The results of such 
examinations as finally expressed by the group were what are the essen- 
tials of nobility of character, what are the qualities which make for 
personal attractiveness, how can one learn to live agreeably with other 
people. Out of these general questions came discussions on such points 
as correct social conventions, the effect of little courtesies and proper 
social customs in the home, how to be a pleasant guest, how to be a good 
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conversationalist, how to make and keep the right kind of friends. In 
a brief study of family life we dwelt on the meaning and value of home 
life, on the place of the father and mother in the home and the con- 
tribution each one makes to it, on the responsibility of the children to 
share in its duties and responsibilities as well as in its joys and comforts. 

We did not limit the study to the particular project set up, but carried 
it over especially into both child behavior and home management, 
where so frequently opportunities arise for introducing it naturally. 
For example, in the study of family financing the girls became greatly 
interested not only in the making of a budget, but in a number of other 
problems which bear on the setting up of a home and which have far- 
reaching consequences. We gave considerable attention to the subject 
of leisure time activities, discussing ways by which we could secure 
wholesome recreation and the enrichment of our lives at the least expense. 

There is no question of the interest of the girls in the matter and no 
doubt, I think, of the value to them of the study. The problem is to 
know where to place the emphasis and how to check results.—EsTELLE 


Barton, Ohio State University. 


=+@>+THE CONTENT OF COURSES OFFERED IN FAMILY 
RELATIONSHIPS IN ADULT EDUCATION. Since the content 
of courses on family relationships for adults must differ according to the 
background and needs of the group, the description of an actual case 
may be helpful. Before the group in question met they were given a 
long list of topics to choose from and a committee from the group had 
checked the five that the group especially wanted: “Family Life Yester- 
day and Today,” “Family Goals,” “Family Tensions and Conflicts,”’ 
“Leisure Time and the Family,” “Emotional Maturity and How It Is 
Acquired.” The topics for the last two meetings were left open for 
later decision by the group. 

The method of approach in each lesson was that of general questions 
by the leader as a beginning, then the discussion developed out of the 
ideas of the group. For example, the first question asked under “The 
Family Yesterday and Today” was, ‘‘What are the changes in the family 
which you see are affecting it today, either favorably or unfavorably?” 
These were listed as the group gave them and were discussed. The 
effects of a general fact on individual families were brought out; for 
example, the reduction in size of family may have increased the anxiety 
and tension centering about one or two children and the dangers of emo- 
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tional attachments. How these results might be avoided was also dis- 
cussed. Facts from the President’s Committee on Recent Social Trends 
were used as a background by the leader, as well as discussions of family 
living by Lindeman, Flugel, Groves, Hart, and others. There is little 
doubt that adults derive satisfaction and help from discussions of family 
situations and are surprisingly frank in their willingness to reveal real 
problems and their ways of trying to meet them.—EstHEr McGrnis, 
University of Minnesota. 


>>>ROUND TABLE ON FAMILY ECONOMICS. The round 
table on family economics, sponsored by the research department, dis- 
cussed methods of collecting records of family income and expenditures 
and classification of data thus obtained. Mrs. Ruth Freeman described 
the group meetings of homemakers held by extension workers in Illinois 
to discuss business practices, commercial law, and forms for account 
keeping before the women commence to keep their family accounts. At 
later meetings of these homemakers other financial problems are con- 
sidered, such as children’s allowances, thrift practices, and expenditures 
for various items. Problems of supervising such accounts and of check- 
ing and summarizing the records were discussed at the round table, and 
the difficulties of maintaining the homemakers’ enthusiasm and interest 
in the undertaking were considered. 

Miss Elizabeth Clapp led the discussion of the classification of data, 
pointing out the great diversity of methods used and the consequent 
difficulty of comparing findings from different studies. There is no 
agreement as to which should be main and which secondary headings, 
and the number of main groups in which family expenditures were classed 
varied from 4 to 12 in 20 studies. While detail is essential for thorough- 
going analysis of expenditures, ease of handling data must be considered 
also. The purpose of the investigator will, of necessity, influence the 
detail needed. It was suggested that the main classifications to be used 
might well be uniform, but that the detail might vary in different studies. 
It was also suggested that the form used by the housewife in keeping 
daily records might be simplified, giving less detail than is needed by the 
investigator. The round table recommended that the division of family 
economics include study of methods of classification of family expendi- 
tures in its program of work for the coming year. 

Miss Irma Gross reported methods of studying family financial read- 
justments in the depression period. An attempt was made to secure 
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information as to changed attitudes and practices in family spending in 
the years 1929 to 1933. Difficulties in securing data on practices in 
1929 were recognized, but the investigator believes that in spite of them 
it will be possible to carry out a successful investigation Day Monroe, 
Cornell University, Leader. 


>>> ANOTHER METHOD FOR STUDYING READJUSTMENTS 
IN FARM FAMILY LIVING. It is the purpose of this paper to dis- 
cuss only one method of studying readjustments in farm family living 
other than that of household accounts. The method to be described is 
one that is being tried out at Michigan State College. Inasmuch as the 
data are not yet analyzed, it is difficult to evaluate the method. 

One interviewer who was accustomed to meeting and working with 
farm women collected schedules from 125 farm families. The schedule 
was so organized as to tap comparative standards and practices in 1929 
and in 1932. The points covered were the usual ones of food (both 
purchased and produced); clothing for each member of the family; the 
house with its furnishings and operation; sundries; and financial obliga- 
tions, investments, and insurance. The interviewer spent about two 
hours in filling out each schedule. 

The chief limitation of the method seems at the present time to be its 
inaccuracy. Obviously the items reported for 1929 are not so accurate 
either in quantity or quality as those for 1932. On the other hand, the 
data for 1932 may well serve as a basis for a further study when condi- 
tions have improved. It is thought also that underlying standards of 
the families may appear through the changes they think they have made, 
whether or not they have actually made them.—IrmMa H. Gross, 
Michigan State College. 


>3@>>-INSURANCE OF FARM FAMILIES. A study of attitudes 
and practices of farm families in regard to insurance was made in 1931 
in the Lansing area of Ingham County, Michigan. Schedules were taken 
from 100 owner and 100 tenant families. The mean income of the owners 
for 1928, 1929, and 1930 was $1,117, of the tenants $798. 

As to insurance practices, the carrying of personal insurance was 
prevalent among owner families (74), less so among tenants (54). 
Ninety-eight owner families had property insurance as against 57 tenant 
families. Fifty-two owner families and 47 tenant families had life insur- 
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ance. The amount of life insurance carried by the owners who had it 
averaged $3,085 per family; by the tenants, $2,646. The amount carried 
on the owner’s life averaged $2,852; on the tenant’s life, $2,038. All 
forms of life insurance were more than 90 per cent unencumbered. 

Turning to the factors that might affect the insurance practices of 
the farm families, there was apparently no relationship between income 
and life insurance carried, either in amount or premium paid. Varia- 
tions in valuation of farm appeared to be associated with variations in 
insurance practices of owners. The carrying of property insurance was 
a more stable practice than the carrying of personal insurance, for five 
times as many personal insurance policies as property insurance policies 
had been allowed to lapse. The reasons given for the lapses were over- 
whelmingly economic. 

Of the social factors considered, education of the operator was asso- 
ciated with the carrying of life insurance. The family pattern also had 
a strong influence on life insurance practices, for practically two-thirds 
of the families followed the example of the preceding generation in carry- 
ing or not carrying such insurance.—IRMA H. Gross, Michigan State 
College. 


&+@>>LITERATURE DEPICTING AMERICAN STANDARDS 
OF LIVING. The committee on literature depicting American stand- 
ards of living continued the work of the preceding year with an enlarged 
personnel, the members including [lena Bailey, Marion Fish, Mata Roman 
Friend, Elizabeth E. Hoyt, Nell Nesbitt, Lucile Reynolds, Gladys J. 
Ward, and Irma H. Gross, chairman. 

The goal of the year was a relatively accurate bibliography with one- 
sentence abstracts of less well-known references, classified roughly 
according to historical periods. As the year progressed, two problems 
developed. One committee member, Mrs. Mata Roman Friend, raised 
the issue of clarifying concepts of standards of living so that the selecting 
of the bibliography might be more uniform and its resulting value greater. 
The other difficulty was lack of funds to have any material mimeographed 
this year. Since the latter difficulty made speed unnecessary and the 
former difficulty requires time for its solution, the chairman made no 
attempt to round out the work of the year by getting the material into 
usable form. The list of references has been much enlarged, thanks to 
the patient efforts of the committee members. There remain to be done 
much of the checking of references and the selecting and classifying of 
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them according to bases acceptable to all the members of the com- 
mittee.—Irma H. Gross, Michigan State College. 


&>+@>>THE EXAMINATION OF A PROPRIETARY FOOD. The 
Committee on Foods of the American Medical Association was formed 
in response to the gradual attempt by the manufacturers of proprietary 
food substances to have proprietary foods take the place of the old- 
fashioned tonic of the proprietary medicine industry. The evolution of 
advertising had been such that propagandists found it necessary to shout 
louder and louder and to make more and more extravagant claims in 
order to attract public attention. The attention of the people has 
turned increasingly to health during the past twenty-five years so that 
the health angle became the approach of most value in the sale of any 
type of goods. A primary function of the Committee was to make cer- 
tain that foods advertised in the columns of the periodicals published by 
the American Medical Association would be honestly advertised from the 
point of view of health and that the claims made for them would be in 
accordance with well-established composition and the processes of manu- 
facture. The Food and Drugs Act properly controls the label on the 
products and the claims made on the package, but does not in any way 
control claims that may be made in advertising. 

More than a thousand products have been considered by the Com- 
mittee, and almost five hundred have been accepted. Many others are 
in process of revision of labels, advertising claims, and even process of 
manufacture, in order to meet the Committee’s requirements. 

The Committee has developed a series of decisions governing ideal 
labels, vitamin claims, the use of the names of diseases, chocolate drinks 
for infants, and similar subjects, which enable manufacturers to know 
how far they may go in discussing such cases in their advertising. 

The manufacturer who complies with the Committee’s requirements 
is entitled to use the seal of the Committee on his packages and in his 
advertising, with, however, the understanding that no other seal is to 
appear concurrently with the seal of the American Medical Association. 
The development of seals of approval and their use in advertising is today 
being exploited by many manufacturers of various types of products. 

No manufacturer can contribute funds in any way for the examination 
of his products. The work of the Committee is a philanthropic and 
scientific endeavor of the American Medical Association and is paid for 
by the income from its Journal. 
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The Committee proposes to publish in the near future a book called 
“Accepted Foods,” in which will be discussed the various health claims 
made for food products of various types. It proposes also to list the 
foods that are accepted, with a statement of their composition, process 
of manufacture, and acceptable claims, and also to list the unaccepted 
foods with statements of the reasons for their rejection. By the use of 
this book and the gradual education of the public in this field, it is hoped 
to bring about a rationalization in food advertising. The proposal in 
Congress of amendments to the food and drugs act, many of them incor- 
porating items set forth by the Committee on Foods, is a recognition of 
the necessity for work of this character.—Morris FIsHBein, Editor, The 
Journal of the American Medical Association. 


>3@>>NUTRITION, A BASIC FACTOR IN AMERICAN PROG- 
RESS. Better nutrition of this nation, whether achieved accidentally 
or through planning, has apparently actually produced an improved 
physical condition of the people within the last few decades. Such 
improved feeding in a nation or an individual may be expected to result 
in better health conditions which are reflected in lowered morbidity and 
mortality rates at all ages, decreased infant mortality, more rapid growth 
of children to an increased normal stature and girth in adult life, and 
decreased maternity risks. Aside from such statistically valid measure- 
ments, the results of good nutrition may be seen in good teeth, clear skin, 
erect posture, and symmetrical bodies in both young and old. The 
absence of any widespread evidence of deficiency disease symptoms 
points also to greater present-day wisdom in choice of food. 

A comparison of modern infant and adult mortality rates of several 
countries having widely varying food habits indicates the probable 
soundness of these deductions. A similar comparison of present health 
conditions in this country with those prevailing here several decades 
ago indicates improvement, even though ideal conditions are still far in 
the future. The achievements to which the United States may point as 
deriving at least in part from better food are: vastly improved infant 
health and survival, lowered mortality and morbidity at all ages, acceler- 
ated rates of growth in children, and more comfortable as well as longer 
deferred and longer lasting old age. ; 

Pressing problems which may be of nutritional origin remaining to be 
solved are: the prevention and cure of malignant growths, the control 
of susceptibility to infectious diseases, and the prevention of the circula- 
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tory and metabolic diseases which are now one of the chief causes of 
death of middle aged and elderly people. 

Visible progress has been made in learning and teaching the vastly 
important lessons of nutrition, but these specters of ignorance still con- 
front us. It is not too much to hope that as much progress will be made 
in the next forty years in improving the nutrition of the people of the 
United States as has been made in the forty years just past, and the 
solution of these three problems should surely be among these future 
achievements.—AGNES Fay Morcan, University of California, Berkeley. 


=+@>>-HOW THE HOME ECONOMIST CAN HELP THE ARCHI- 
TECT. At present architecture is undergoing a tremendous change. 
Current work, which seeks to incorporate the new ideals, seems strange 
to us because it lacks many familiar old-style features. ‘That architecture 
is fundamentally the creating of shelter (of enclosed space) was lost 
sight of in the recent past. Architectural design was too much deter- 
mined by the past styles, whereas living requirements, structural methods, 
and materials are the essential style-determinating factors. More prac- 
tical instruments, rather than wastefu) monuments, are required in these 
times of financial stress. 

Good architecture meets the requirements and expresses the ideals of 
its time. A crude cave, hollowed out of a hillside, satisfied all human 
needs in prehistoric times. Now our demands are naturally greater, and 
the function of the modern architect is to arrange and dispose of the 
many various requirements of a 1933 home into orderly, simple, and 
pleasing forms by inspired handling. The architect must know the 
fundamentals of home economics before he can design the modern home 
satisfactorily. 

The study and design of the simple home for the low wage earner who 
forms two-thirds of our population has been entirely neglected in our 
schools of architecture—HArRY BoGNER, Mayor’s Housing Commission, 
Milwaukee. 


>3©>>HOW THE ARCHITECT CAN HELP THE HOME ECONO- 
MIST. It is only in the past few years that architects have become 
really conscious of the small home, the place where the great masses of 
people live. Their chief concern has naturally been monumental archi- 
tecture or public buildings. Through their national organization, the 
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American Institute of Architects, the Small Homes Service Bureau was 
organized, and much credit is due them for the improvement in the design 
and plan of the small home. 

The Better Homes movement and other agencies have done much to 
raise the standard in the design and plan of the small home; yet one may 
observe at the present moment almost anywhere houses under con- 
struction or more recently built with floor plans that have little relation 
to the activities of the families that are to live in them. A most vivid 
picture of the needs, dissatisfactions, and inadequacy of houses as they 
actually exist in this country is reflected in the report of the President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership. 

From the home economist’s point of view utility as well as beauty in a 
plan is important. She has learned that household management and 
fatigue problems can be lessened if not entirely avoided by careful and 
thoughtful planning. She knows that a good plan not only lessens 
fatigue in house work and the care of children, but that all the family 
relationships are subjected to less strain. And she knows that it is 
important that the plan admit of opportunity for privacy for different 
members of the family and for the pursuit of their own interests. 

It is important that the architectural backgrounds of various rooms 
be spaced so that the necessary pieces of furniture can be properly accom- 
modated. The proportions of the rooms must admit of standard size 
rugs or carpets that can be fitted without waste. Fireplaces, no matter 
how inexpensive, can be good in design. 

The home economist has made many time and motion studies out 
of which have grown some valuable standards for kitchen planning. If 
the architect and the home economist could get together, the dimensions 
and equipment of every kitchen could be arranged in relation to the ease 
and sequence of the work. Since the care of surfaces constitutes a large 
part of housekeeping activities, the use of surface finishes chosen for 
cleaning and wearing qualities relieves time and energy for the home- 
maker. 

The home economist can cooperate with the architect in helping pro- 
spective builders to recognize that to do without a complete set of care- 
fully thought out working drawings and specifications made by a com- 
petent architect, even if they are only stock plans, is necessary from an 
artistic as well as an economic standpoint. Even the modern house 
should be planned and designed by trained men fully conscious of the 
woman’s problems in the home.—EveLyN MeEtzcer, University of 
Nebraska. 
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&3@>>ROUND TABLE ON RESEARCH IN FOODS AND NUTRI- 
TION. The round-table discussion on research in food and nutrition was 
led by Sybil L. Smith. The main topic discussed was the need for greater 
care in choice of subjects, in wording of titles, and in evaluation of data. 
Dr. Morgan emphasized the desirability of each worker specializing in 
one phase of work—chemical, microscopic, or statistical. Miss Smith 
urged that Land-Grant college workers use more care in writing research 
projects, and that the literature be thoroughly reviewed, the background 
and need for the work shown, and duplication prevented. She also 
emphasized the need for more careful wording of titles of research projects 
in order to prevent ridicule of home economics. In this connection 
Miss Marlatt advised that titles be fairly indefinite and centered around 
a large study. 

Miss Roberts discussed the significance of length of periods for meta- 
bolic studies and urged that these be extended to two weeks. 

Miss Woodruff discussed the difficulty of securing accurate measure- 
ments in food experimentation, since apparatus such as the penetrometer 
or shortometer varies with different types of food products. The difii- 
culty in having foods appraised by different judges was discussed, with 
special reference to variations in individual standards. Miss Woodruff 
stated that ratings were more accurate when each judge placed the foods 
in a consecutive series, because twenty judges are apt to give twenty 
different ratings.—JENNIE ROWNTREE, University of Washington. 


>+©>>-CLOTHING FOR CHILDREN. In the last decade a great 
deal has been accomplished in the development of more suitable types 
of clothing for children. There have appeared on the market some 
really satisfactory out-of-door garments, sun suits, simple play suits, and 
a few of the so-called ‘‘self help” garments. A fortunate trend in fashion 
has done much to simplify clothing for children and free them from the 
cumbersome load which restricted their activity a few years ago. Well- 
designed clothing contributes to the child’s growth in self-reliance and to 
his mental and physical health. 

A casual examination of the attractive displays in the shops will still 
reveal apparent indifference and an astonishing lack of knowledge on 
the part of designers of the relations between clothing and the develop- 
ment of the young child. There is need to make the manufacturer, the 
merchant, and the body of consumers aware of such knowledge as we 
possess. Mothers need help with such very practical problems as what 
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to buy for a new baby when there is little to spend; how to know when 
the baby is dressed warmly enough; or whether to buy cotton or woolen 
underwear. 

There is need for further investigation in the field of children’s clothing, 
as we have but little knowledge based on scientific experiment. Not all 
teachers are prepared to conduct extensive programs in research, but 
most teachers can experiment with the development of more satisfactory 
types of clothing. They can collect and pool the experiences of parents 
or nursery school teachers with children of different ages and sex. And 
they can make this information available to those who need it.—ELLEN 
Miter, Merrill-Palmer School. 


>#>>ROUND TABLE ON METHODS OF RESEARCH IN TEX- 
TILES AND CLOTHING. Standardized methods used in textile 
research include those perfected by the U. S. Bureau of Standards after 
six years of study for determining silk weighting. Descriptions of them 
may be obtained by writing to the Bureau in Washington or from Mrs. 
Pauline Beery Mack, Pennsylvania State College. 

Methods of soil removal have also been standardized after years of 
study and may be obtained from the Laundryowners National Associa- 
tion, Joliet, Illinois, or from Mrs. Mack. 

Tests on color fastness of household dyes on silk, wool, rayon, and 
cotton were reported by Miss Abry of the University of Wisconsin. Yel- 
low was the color chosen in each case. Fabrics were analyzed in detail 
as to composition, construction, and other factors. Eleven different 
kinds of fading tests were used, making a total of 732 tests. Details of 
the methods used may be obtained from Miss Abry. 

A report by Miss Quinlan dealt with recent studies made by graduate 
students under the direction of a staff member in the clothing and textile 
department at Kansas State College. Subjects were: the effect of cer- 
tain light rays upon weighted and unweighted silk fabrics; a comparison 
of laundry methods on certain cotton fabrics; a comparison of the varia- 
tion in size of some commercially made garments with variations in body 
measurements of a selected group of women; a comparison of the rela- 
tionships of certain body measurements of a selected group of women; 
comparison of a cotton textile fabric with government specifications; a 
study of the reactions of selected groups of subjects to certain optical 
illusions used in dress design; a study of the clothing expenditures of 
one hundred Kansas farm families; relation of price to the similarity 
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between measurements of commercially made garments and similar 
measurements of a selected group of women; the effect of backgrounds 
upon materials when exposed to light; and a study of certain qualities 
of fabrics that influence their suitability for wear in contact with the body. 

Abstracts showing the method used may be obtained by writing to the 
clothing and textiles department, Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

Miss Ethel Phelps of the University of Minnesota reported that 
statistical methods had been used in studying consumption of silk dresses 
and silk yardage in Minneapolis and in studying the properties of wool 
fabrics. A study of the methods by which stannic chloride is held in 
silk was also mentioned. 

Mr. Bruce Snowden of the Celanese Corporation of America described 
research on finished fabrics of that company. Methods of study included 
ways of producing the same yarn size, same number of filaments, and 
exactly the same construction. Problems of dyeing and delustering 
have been studied for years. Recent studies have dealt with the produc- 
tion of wool-like fabrics and new methods of producing designs on 
different fabrics. 

It was announced that copies of the reports of the Atlanta and Chicago 
conferences may be secured by sending twenty-five cents to Miss Julia 
Tear, Michigan State College, or to Miss Gladys Winegar, University 
of Nebraska; also that a selected list of references on physical testing 
of fabrics (Home Economics Bibliography No. 8, revised April, 1933) 
may be obtained by writing to the Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

It was the majority opinion that a similar round table should be ar- 
ranged next year.—GLADys WINEGAR, University of Nebraska, Leader. 


>+@>>+COOPERATION WITH THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN PARENT EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAMS. There is no question but that home economics can play a 
major part in the parent education program of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. Besides helping through consultation and 
advice, there are many specific aspects of the program in which it can 
be of service. 

The first is in conducting study groups. The National Congress 
defines parent education as “anything that makes a parent a better 
parent.” Under this wide definition, classes in clothing for the family, 
in nutrition and health, in home management, buying and budgeting, if 
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they are given from the point of view of family life, are classes in parent 
education. Home economics teachers can lead such classes in cities, 
towns, and rural communities. 

A second field for service is in supervising the exhibits of better homes, 
clothing for children, and the like, conducted by parent education study 
groups. These exhibits often form one of the main projects for study 
groups. 

A third service can be putting groups and individuals in touch with 
literature from government, state, and local institutions. Study groups 
do not buy many books, but a pamphlet library and a book library, 
where this can be provided, are of inestimable value in making the work 
of the group more thorough and more vital. 

A fourth possible service is the guidance of study group projects such 
as housing and health, community betterment programs which have to 
do with better food, better clothing, better buying and budgeting, and 
so on. 

It is needless to add that where there are departments of child care 
and training leadership for study groups should be secured from these 
departments whenever problems involving parent-child relationships are 
the subjects for group discussion. 

Added to the above list may be radio study groups and single radio 
lectures where radio facilities are open to home economics departments 
and teachers in the school system.—ADA Hart Artitt, University of 
Cincinnati. 


&3@>>TRENDS IN TEACHING CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 
FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. There 
has been a definite increase in the number of high school home 
economics departments offering some work in child development and 
family relationships. But more significant than the increase in the 
number of these courses is the improved quality of the work. The 
family and family life are becoming the center of home economics educa- 
tion, and the various subject matter divisions are recognizing the close 
relation between the behavior of members of the family and the prac- 
tical questions of food, clothing, shelter, budgets, and management. 
The most outstanding advances in the teaching of child development 
and family relationships in the high school have been the better training 
of teachers for this phase of the work through the concentrated efforts 
of colleges and universities to provide more adequate preparation and an 
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equally great endeavor on the part of state supervisors and of the teachers 
themselves to become better informed. The emphasis is on a subject 
matter that lies within the girl’s own experience and the development of 
attitudes and appreciations as well as skills. More specifically the prin- 
cipal trends are: 

1. Separate units in child care in the junior high school; family relationships 
incorporated in all units. 

2. Separate units in child development and family relationships in the senior 
high school. 

3. In child development courses less emphasis is placed on prenatal care and 
the physical care of the infant and more upon mental and emotional development. 
Girls are given opportunities to observe the behavior of children and to assist in 
their care and guidance in the nursery school or at home. 

4. In family relationships less emphasis is placed on the historical development of 
the family and more upon the everyday living together in the family. 


—Lemo T. DENNIS, American Home Economics Association. 


>+@>>TRAINING FOR HOME ECONOMICS RESEARCH. One 
of the foremost factors in the efficient training of students for productive 
research in home economics is the high standing of the person chiefly 
responsible for this training in regard to her own capacity and training 
for fundamental research and for graduate teaching. Apprenticeship, 
in a certain sense, cannot be dispensed with. The capacity to recognize 
research ability in students should be a part of her equipment; keeping 
actively in research and in close touch with the developments and organi- 
zations in her field, her responsibility. 

Training must be thorough in order to prepare the student not only for 
selecting and planning research projects, but also, when need arises, for 
following the problem along unforeseen paths to its adequate completion. 

In a survey made during the past year the committee on training for 
research in home economics has made an advance in solving the problem 
of how provision is to be made for a sufficient number of basic courses in 
the typically burdened undergraduate curriculum in home economics 
and what constitutes the minimum essentials for preparation for research. 
There is need for further intensive study and general discussion, espe- 
cially in regard to two groups of courses: one which gives professional 
training for research as such, and another which deals with the back- 
ground of the subject matter of the particular field of research — HELEN 
T. Parsons, University of Wisconsin. 
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=36@>>+HUMAN FACTORS IN EDUCATION FOR HOME AND 
FAMILY LIFE. There are two points of view with respect to the 
teaching of human values. One proposes to teach them directly, the 
other indirectly. The first takes account of how people are expected 
to behave and what traits are desirable to cultivate. The other approach, 
instead of relying upon “learned” patterns of behavior or generalized 
traits to insure effective social relationships, attempts to help each indi- 
vidual in understanding his feelings and attitudes and those of others 
and in gaining the ability to direct his behavior in the light of the total 
situation. 

But the practice of a pattern is distinct from the achievement of a 
relationship. 

How, then, can the teacher help to meet a child’s underlying needs 
rather than concern herself solely with the outward patterns of behavior? 
First, perhaps, by realizing that every human contact offers opportunity 
for the development of finer relationships. What such remarks as these 
mean: “You're a big boy; you ought to be ashamed of yourself”; or 
“Tell me how you feel about it’; and why they help or hinder the 
teacher’s relation to her pupils seems obvious enough. 

The personality of the teacher is significant. Where will she develop 
the insight which will lead her to say, “I’m going to warm up to the 
subject next time and quit preaching,” or “I guess I’ve been trying to 
make the children accept my ideal of family life instead of helping them 
to develop their own.” 

Some help may come from her own analysis of her reactions and the 
methods she employs. If she can say to herself, “How do I feel about 
this? Am I really trying to control? How much opportunity do I 
honestly allow the children to make their own decisions and form their 
own ideals? How do the children feel about it?” she may be setting up 
a very helpful device for keeping herself aware of important relationships. 

There is no necessity for adding a course entitled family or human rela- 
tionships, although much may be gained by doing so. The mere addi- 
tion of the course with an up-to-date label will not insure genuine educa- 
tion in living together—FLora M. Tuurston, National Council of 
Parent Education. 


&+@>-A WAY OF HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION AS SUG- 
GESTED BY PUPILS AND PARENTS. Young people today are 
very earnest in expressing what they feel education should offer them. 
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The following are some of the requests made by a group of junior and 
senior high school boys and girls of Rochester, New York, and regarding 
which they felt that education had failed to give them what they desired: 


1. Opportunity for independent thought. 

2. More guidance about occupations; not the romance of certain professions 
but the hard work which they demand. 

3. Help in analyzing novels and motion pictures to see what they really mean, 
to know if things as they are pictured really happen in life. 

4. Opportunity to discuss more vital subjects about ourselves—to talk over 
real life problems. 

5. Help in studying homes in order to make them better organized units. 

6. Help in understanding ourselves, our parents, our brothers and sisters, and 
our teachers. 

7. Simple psychology to help understand our friends and families better and 
thus to regulate our relationships and prevent experimentation and hard- 
won, serious experience. 

8. Help in buying clothing—the right kind and real values. 

9. Experience in buying food for the family and in cooking economical meals. 

10. Experience in homemaking—to know ways of living. 


Parents request for their children more homemaking work, from which 
they hope that the children may gain more actual experience in managing 
allowances, more experiences under normal living conditions which will 
help them meet problems of the homemaker. For their boys they sug- 
gest courses in the mechanics and business of the household, house plan- 
ning and construction, courses which prepare them for parenthood, and 
experiences which will help them to sense their responsibilities in their 
present homes and later in homes of their own. 

These findings are substantiated by questionnaire studies of pupils’ 
interests made by Miss Doris Schumaker of Cornell University and lead 
to the conclusion that home economics must endeavor to offer repeated 
life experiences which present living problems rather than to continue 
to offer ‘water-tight compartment courses.”’ ‘The program should be 
focused on helping the student to recognize his needs, be geared at the 
level of the student’s ability to participate and to contribute construc- 
tively, and be channeled through the student’s interests and needs.” 
—Jersste A. WINCHELL, Board of Education, Rochester, N. Y. 


+8>+TRENDS THAT AFFECT EXTENSION WORK. With 
amazing swiftness the social and economic patterns of rural life are 
being changed. Developments such as the availability of labor-saving 
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equipment, good roads, transportation facilities, and improved educa- 
tional services, together with universal recognition of the need of recrea- 
tion and of social intercourse have greatly increased the satisfaction of 
rural living, but recent economic conditions have destroyed the purchas- 
ing power of farm people. 

The challenge to the extension staff is that farm people must be helped 
to maintain a desirable standard of living on a greatly decreased income; 
the morale and courage of farm people must be maintained; the increased 
demands of farm people for assistance must be met on a greatly reduced 
extension budget; emergency educational service must be rendered to 
relief agencies; and at the same time sustained interest in and recognition 
of the need of a permanent extension program in homemaking must be 
achieved. In this time of crisis, farm people must be helped to have 
something to do, something to think about, some personal challenge, and 
some esthetic challenge. 

Trends in home demonstration work include increased membership in 
home demonstration groups, more responsible leadership assumed by 
farm women, increased use of the life situation and the family group as 
the basis for program planning, more public meetings where thrift prac- 
tices for the home are demonstrated, great flexibility in programs, in- 
creased use of discussion method in teaching, more integration of projects, 
and change from direct relief services to those training for self-support. 

The extension program will need to stress the following program: 
. Self-sustaining type of agriculture 
. Efficient utilization of produce from the farm for foods, feed, and fuel 
Importance of maintaining a high degree of physical well-being 
. Intelligent use and care and immediate repair of buildings, equipment, 

clothing, and other possessions 
. Efficient purchasing of commodities which must be bought 
The need of rest and recreation 
. The need of determining upon attractive and constructive uses of leisure time 
. Adequate civic services, including health, education, recreation, and cul- 
tural facilities 
9. Utilization of available resources to provide additional income-producing 
activities where necessary 


It would seem that if American standards of living are to be main- 
tained, the new philosophy of “‘socialized agriculture” must be accepted, 
and farm women as well as farm men, together with the extension staff, 
must give whole-hearted cooperation to those who are responsible for 
the administration of the Farm Relief Bill—Gracre E. FRYSINGER, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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+@>>OPPORTUNITIES FOR COLLEGE WOMEN IN THE 
FIELD OF INSTITUTIONAL ADMINISTRATION. The adminis- 
tration of the food service and housing functions of institutions by the 
home economist was an ideal conceived by Ellen H. Richards. To her 
ideal of scientific management the institutional manager owes her present 
professional status. 

The trained manager is qualified for an administrative position because 
she is equipped with a knowledge of the basic sciences, an understanding 
of economics, an appreciation of human relationships, a background of 
the theory of institution economics, and some practice in the art of 
management. 

Since the fall of 1929, the demand for graduate dietitians and institu- 
tion managers has been less than the supply of candidates for managerial 
positions. It is doubtful, however, if the number of young women who 
have the quality of training and the requisite personal characteristics 
for success in the field of institutional administration is too great, even 
at present. 

A survey was made by the sampling method of colleges which offer 
major work in foods and nutrition or institution economics to determine 
the type of positions and number of graduates placed during the period 
of depression. The results of these reports are summarized as follows: 

The demand for dietitians and managers is less in 1933 than in 1929, 
the number of students placed having decreased since the fall of 1929. 
There is a less marked decrease in this field than in teaching. 

Graduates have been placed in these types of positions since June 1929: 
Hospital diet internes, 44 per cent; hospital dietitians, 22 per cent; school lunch room 
managers, 7 per cent; apprentices in commercial food establishments, 5 per cent; 
managers of commercial food establishments, 5 per cent; camp dietitians 4 per 


cent; college dining hall managers, 3 per cent; college instructors of institution 
economics, 3 per cent; Y. W. and Y. M. C. A. cafeteria managers, 3 per cent; private 


school dietitians and dormitory managers, 2 per cent; club managers, 2 per cent. 
—Rvts M. Lussy, University of Washington. 


>+©>>-OPPORTUNITIES IN THE INSTITUTIONAL FIELD FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL GIRLS. In the acute competition of today, 
the continuance of women workers in many fields will depend upon the 
degree to which they anticipate a future need by preparation and training 
and survive a period of apprenticeship in the humble levels of occupa- 
tions in which they hope to rise to the status of management or to inde- 


pendent business. 
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Whenever a product is poorly made, a service badly rendered, a conven- 
ience not available, then a new occupation springs into being and the 
old occupation is forced to assume new variations. Herein lies the oppor- 
tunity for girls and women in the rapidly expanding and swiftly changing 
occupations related to both food and housing. 

Experiments in training, both in schools and in establishments, give 
girls a chance to advance on a new frontier in what we hope may ulti- 
mately be regarded as a great public utility—that is, the commercial 
preparation and service of nourishing and attractive food to a diet- 
conscious American public. 

Programs aimed at placement in the various job levels of the food 
trades have been established in secondary, vocational, and technical 
schools to afford girls for whom these schools are terminal stations a 
chance to discover their bent, develop a diversity of marketable skills, 
and secure a background of knowledge sufficient to make their commer- 
cial experience definitely progressive and profitable. 

A balanced program provides instruction half the time in a productive 
shop and initiation into the prevailing practices of a working environ- 
ment. ‘The ratio of related technical and academic instruction depends 
upon the age and attainment of the student. 

The shop experiences are sometimes secured in the school cafeteria, 
lunch room, and general foods service under conditions controlled for 
learning; sometimes in commercial establishments in which instruction 
and work follow a definite progression. 

Whatever the details of operation may be, a scientific procedure based 
on analysis of the jobs from basic to terminal determines what is to be 
taught, and close cooperation with the industry facilitates placement. 
The instructor must be equipped with a proficiency derived from success- 
ful participation in the wage-earning fields. Training and experience 
in the diversified jobs help the young woman to discover her opportunity 
and to wrest from her apprenticeship a more rapid progress in her 
chosen field of work. What she becomes depends upon her industry, 
intelligence, and tact in dealing with people—all necessary factors for 
success.—ANNA LALOR Burpick, Federal Board for Vocational Education. 


=+@>>COOPERATIVE DORMITORIES ON THE COLLEGE 
CAMPUS. The cooperative dormitory is not a new idea for students 
wishing to reduce college expenditures, but during the past three years 
the demand for this plan of group living has greatly increased. Recent 
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reports indicate that the number of colleges and universities providing 
cooperative dormitories for their students is twice that of two years ago. 

The types of work performed by the students in a cooperative unit 
vary in different schools. The time required for duties is from fifteen 
minutes to two or three hours a day, depending upon the divisions of 
duties within the house and the number of people employed permanently 
in the organization. 

The plan of management for the cooperative dormitories at Iowa State 
College provides for a food director. She purchases all supplies, keeps 
the food records and accounts, and supervises the students in planning, 
preparing, and serving the meals. Under her guidance the students in 
each dormitory are carefully organized into ten committees. These 
committees rotate through four divisions of work with each fifth week a 
rest period, when they are free from any duty. Two committees func- 
tion in each division of work at the same time. 

Factors contributing to the success of the cooperative plan are super- 
vision by a trained manager, careful selection of worthy students for the 
hall with high scholastic records, a definite food budget to govern ex- 
penditures, a social program planned and performed by the students 
working with the advice and cooperation of the manager, and the develop- 
ment of pride in the group for achievement as a goal for future attain- 
ment.—FERN GLEISER, Jowa State College. 


&3@>>-EXTENDING HOME ECONOMICS SERVICE THROUGH 
OTHER WORKERS. The background of home economics education 
embodies all the sciences and arts which are concerned with the business 
of homemaking. Social work has as its aim the promotion of harmonious 
living and the preservation of the family as a unit. The beginning of 
many social problems lies in mismanaged or maladjusted home situations 
which could be avoided or corrected by the dissemination of knowledge 
which the home economist possesses. The increasing number of these 
problems enlarges the field in which assistance is needed, and the quan- 
tity and quality of educational work can be improved by extending the 
service through other workers. 

Stimulating an appreciation of the scope of home economics and 
developing attitudes and ideals in the minds of the workers is more impor- 
tant than supplying them with scientific facts. Variation in backgrounds 
and interests of individuals makes any one method of presenting material 
impractical. Individual interviews, small group conferences, formal class 
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instruction, and field supervision all give to the home economist oppor- 
tunities to extend her services. 

An understanding of the family unit, the worker going into the family, 
the situation as found, and the practical application of scientific facts 
to improve that situation are essential if the program for the extension 
of home economics service is to be successful-—Sopuie HA.step, Depart- 
ment of Health, Detroit. 


PREPARING ONESELF FOR COOPERATION IN SOCIAL 
SERVICE. The home economist going into social service work needs a 
special technic which is not necessarily acquired in a general course of 
study offered by a home economics department. It is wise, therefore, 
to consider first the definite responsibilities of a home economist in social 
work and second the means whereby a person may be prepared for this 
opening. 

The home economist goes as a specialist into an organization which is 
successfully functioning; she must get the social worker’s point of view 
and must respect the plan of action of her agency and her own part in the 
procedure. She must adjust herself to the established policies of the 
organization. She must get the family point of view; this may be 
acquired largely by actual contact with people in their homes. She 
must know her community and its problems; this will involve a study 
of problems of economics, labor, distribution, and sanitation in the spe- 
cific city in which the worker is located. 

This work requires a person with certain characteristics. The student 
considering social work must study herself to see if she has traits which 
will enable her to work with human beings. She must also plan her 
college course so that she may acquire the specific knowledges apper- 
taining to her field. These may be secured through courses in all of the 
phases of home economics related to the family—its physical, mental, and 
moral health—and also through courses in psychology, economics, and 
sociology; a knowledge of languages and of methods of teaching will be 
invaluable. Actual practice in social work may be secured in a course 
in field work in nutrition —MarGArEtT S. CHANEY, Connecticut College. 


>7@>>HOME ECONOMICS GIRLS STUDY WHITE BREAD. In 
a study sponsored by the college home economics clubs of Michigan in 
cooperation with the Michigan Home Economics Association nearly 
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sixteen hundred housewives and one hundred forty commercial bakers 
were interviewed by the club girls during the past year. The purpose of 
these interviews was to find out current practices in the production and 
purchase of white bread. An analysis of the summary of the question- 
naires showed the following interesting facts: 


1. Eighty-seven per cent of the total bread made by those reporting was white 
bread; almost half of the total amount is sold in single loaves; and practically 80 


per cent is sold wrapped. 
2. In selecting white bread most housewives give greatest consideration to fresh- 
ness, brand name, price, form in which sold, and the fact that it is wrapped or 


unwrapped. 
3. The factors ranking lowest in consideration were (a) the fact that gift coupons 


were or were not given with each loaf, and (b) the kind of fat, liquid, and flour used. 
4. In deciding upon the kind of white bread to buy, more women depend upon the 
recommendation of friends than upon commercial advertising. 


Another phase of the study was to determine what information house- 
wives look for on the bread wrappers and to what extent this desired 
information appears upon wrappers. One hundred twelve bread wrap- 
pers were collected and analyzed. Very few wrappers gave more than 
brand name, name of bakery, and weight. 

Housewives signified a desire also to find on the bread wrapper date 
of baking, price, ingredients, and sanitary regulations governing pro- 
duction.—Mrs. MERLE D. Byers, Michigan State College. 


>+@>>-HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT RESEARCH AND THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR CON- 
SUMERS’ GOODS. American retail consumers constitute the greatest 
group of victims of profiteering in the world today. They yearly hand 
over millions of dollars because they don’t know how to buy. No other 
line of goods offers the complexity of buying that the grand array of 
household equipment does. 

Research is the basic process for production of facts. Consumers 
need an assembly of fac s upon which to build intelligent buying. In 
few places except the research departments of some of our larger concerns 
are these facts assembled. A crying need exists among consumers of 
household equipment for independent agencies of research that can teach 
them facts on buying these goods. 

Standard performance requirements or specifications as outputs of 
unbiased research will be the sills of a new idea in buying. Using them 
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consumers will save themselves fully a fourth and perhaps a half of their 
present expenditures for household goods. In the field of household 
equipment research opportunity beckons to research workers to produce 
these standards for equipment as fast as sound practices will permit. 

Equipment for the household has the two aspects of home utility or 
usefulness and mechanical operation. We must depend on the home 
economist to judge the first and upon the engineer to judge the second. 
There must be cooperation between home economics and engineering if 
the most is to come from this great line of endeavor, household engineer- 
ing, which overlaps both fields and requires both points of view. 

Household equipment research which will bring forth these benefits 
to consumers must be based upon a broad program of testing and investi- 
gation, must be done by a high type of research talent, must be directed 
by both home economics and engineering points of view, and be accom- 
plished under the soundest of research methods if it is to command the 
respect of manufacturers. 

About one girl in ten has mechanical ability sufficient to succeed with 
mechanical things, and research talent does not occur as frequently as 
that. Careful training and development of research workers should be 
a part of the duties of any established research laboratory. A planned 
program of accomplishment, cooperation of agencies, and an everlasting 
insistence of dependable results with correct interpretation are the 
requirements.—P. B. Potter, Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station. 


EDITORIAL 


MILWAUKEE MEETING—GENERAL IMPRES- 
SIONS. The most striking feature of the twenty-sixth annual meeting 
of the American Home Economics Association held in Milwaukee, June 
26 to 30, 1933, was the unexpectedly large attendance. The final count 
was 1,409, or more than half again as many as the 900 which had been 
conservatively estimated for this depression year. Only once has attend- 
ance run higher—in 1931 when 1,653 were registered in Detroit. The 
Century of Progress in near-by Chicago undoubtedly helped to build up 
the 1933 numbers, not only because of its own attractions but because 
on account of it the National Education Association was meeting in 
Chicago during the week of July 2 and perhaps most of all because the 
railroads were offering unusually low excursion rates to the fair. Part 
of the credit, however, should go to the loyal support of home economists 
from Wisconsin and neighboring states. 

Another notable feature of the Milwaukee sessions was the enthusiasm 
and hopefulness that pervaded most of the groups and their discussions 
despite the undeniable facts of reduced appropriations, smaller salaries, 
and fewer jobs than usual in the home economics world. Probably the 
unexpectedly large attendance had something to do with this; it may be 
inconvenient but it certainly is not discouraging for a meeting to have to 
move to a larger room than it had supposed necessary. Moreover, the 
discussions gave an exhilirating consciousness that home economics is 
playing a vital part in the country’s struggle to maintain decent standards 
in home and family life and that its importance is becoming more and 
more generally recognized despite the unenlightened behavior of some 
of those who hold the educational purse strings. Perhaps it should be 
said in passing that some justification for hopefulness on this last point 
came a few days later in Chicago when the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education announced to the National Education Associa- 
tion that it believed the worst danger to the schools was over, that the 
nation’s general belief in the social value of education had made itself 
felt, and that state legislatures had for the most part refused to pass the 
most vicious of the proposed measures and had tried honestly to combine 
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necessary economy and public welfare in their school appropriations. 
Be that as it may, most of the home economists at Milwaukee left with 
a greater sense of confidence than they brought with them. 

The unexpected numbers and the exceptional heat which the weather 
man turned on Milwaukee that week put a severe strain on the conven- 
tion machinery; nevertheless, the efficient and faithful Milwaukee com- 
mittee succeeded in maintaining the tradition of smooth-running meetings 
with details foreseen and provided for. 


>@>>“HOME ECONOMICS IN A MODERN WORLD.” If there 
is to be any sense of unity for the sessions of a large professional organiza- 
tion, especially one which includes so many divisions of subject matter 
and so many lines of professional work as home economics, it is almost 
essential that their various deliberations focus on some common topic, 
some central theme. The one chosen for the American Home Economics 
Association this year was intended to indicate that adaptation to chang- 
ing conditions in the home is the principal subject of home economics 
thought and action today, and the program built around it certainly 
showed that home economists desire to understand the modern world, 
especially the status of family life and its probable needs today and 
tomorrow. 

At the public evening sessions distinguished speakers from outside 
the profession told of our relation to developments in the world of 
education, economics, and sociology. How the same general idea of 
adaptation to modern conditions was applied by home economists to 
their special problems of subject matter and its application appeared 
in the programs of divisions and departments, papers from which are 
abstracted for “Signs of the Times,”’ pages 687 to 711, and for the re- 
search section, pages 724 to 730. 


>3@>>ASSOCIATION FINANCES AND MEMBERSHIP. One 
of the groups in which hopefulness and buoyancy were hardest to achieve 
was probably the executive committee. It was faced with the problem 
of balancing the budget when reserves and part of last year’s income were 
in a bank from which only a small fraction of deposits could be drawn, 
when regular sources of income were much below normal, and when, at 
the same time, the opportunities to serve home economics were wider 
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and more urgent than ever. Drastic cuttings everywhere, from payrolls 
to postage stamps, finally accomplished the task, and here again the 
large returns from registration provided not only unexpected and welcome 
dollars but a sense of confidence as well. 

It was encouraging to know that the membership was up to 90 per 
cent of what it had been a year before, and only 16 per cent below the 
all-time peak of 1931. Even more heartening is the realization that 
while the attendance at Detroit equalled slightly less than 11 per cent 
of the membership, at Milwaukee it was over 16 per cent. Of course, 
these calculations do not take into account the presence of student club 
delegates (nearly 300 at Milwaukee) who are not included in the count 
of individual members. Even so, a professional organization is sure of 
the loyal support of its membership when such a large proportion is 
sufficiently interested in it to attend an annual meeting. 


&3@>>PLANS FOR THE JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS. 
Since the formation of the Association the JouRNAL has always been 
considered as a leading—perhaps the leading—project, and its close 
relation to the Association is further emphasized by the fact that its 
income and expenses are considered as items in the Association budget, 
not as a separate account. The plans which the executive committee 
made for the magazine next year were therefore in accordance with the 
Association’s general policy of maximum service at minimum expense. 

The readers being apparently satisfied with this year’s emergency plan 
of combining the June with the July and the August with the September 
issue, and general salary reductions in the home economics world making 
lower rates almost essential for increasing or even maintaining the number 
of subscribers, it was decided to omit the July and August numbers in 
1934 and to reduce the price of subscriptions to $2.50, with a special 
price of $2.25 for Association members. The rate for students remains 
$2.00. No reduced two-year rate will be offered during the Association 
year 1933-34. Adjustments will be made in the date of expiration of 
subscriptions that have been paid in advance at higher rates than the 
new ones. 

To promote subscriptions a special committee was appointed with Miss 
Ella J. Rose of the University of Minnesota as chairman. It worked 
hard during the Milwaukee meeting and mapped out various plans and 
devices for use at state meetings and elsewhere, some of them calling for 
the cooperation of student clubs and other special groups. 
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>+@>*>ELECTIONS. It is the accepted practice of the American 
Home Economics Association to have the president and secretary serve 
for two years and to elect them in alternate years so that both shall not 
go out of office at once, but the constitution and by-laws have not pro- 
vided the machinery by which this universally approved procedure can 
be easily followed. Slight changes were therefore adopted at Milwaukee 
to effect this. Miss Zuill’s term as president was extended for the second 
year, and Mrs. Annette T. Herr, state home demonstration leader in 
Massachusetts, was elected secretary. Miss Essie L. Elliott, head of 
home economics at the Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, was 
elected vice-president and Miss Lillian M. Peek, state supervisor of 
home economics in Texas, as regional councillor. 


>7@>>-1934 MEETING. New York City was decided upon as the 
place of the next meeting, which is to take place in the week of June 24, 
or the week preceding the annual meeting of the National Education 
Association. Miss Edith M. Barber was made chairman of local arrange- 
ments and is to have an advisory committee of representative New York 
home economists. Local consultants on the program are to be Miss 
Cora M. Winchell, Columbia University; Miss Flora Rose, Cornell Uni- 
versity; and Miss Marion S. Van Liew, home economics bureau of the 
New York State Department of Education. 


RECREATIONS AND DIVERSIONS. Home economists talk 
much about the importance of recreation, but in convention assembled 
they have sometimes been so zealous in good work that they have allowed 
themselves little or no chance for diversion. It is encouraging to see 
that this discrepancy between precept and practice is disappearing. We 
still insist all too often on conducting business and listening to speeches 
while we lunch and dine—yes, even while we breakfast—but at least 
we have reached the point where we can take an afternoon or an evening 
just to enjoy one another’s society and some diversion characteristic of 
the place in which we are meeting. At, Milwaukee the number of such 
pleasant interludes was reasonably high. 

They began on Monday with a very popular bus trip to the Carnation 
Milk Company’s interesting plant and then on to the famous Pabst 
Farm. Inspection of the dairies and factories at the first was followed 
by a picnic lunch, after which the busses carried the guests on to Oco- 
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nomowoc where Mr. Pabst most hospitably arranged a horse race on his 
tract, provided opportunity for bridge and swimming and all sorts of 
games, and finally served a typical Milwaukee-German supper to the 
whcle crowd of several hundred and entertained them with German folk 
songs and dances by a well-known local club. 

This auspicious pre-convention trip was followed Tuesday afternoon 
by a tea given by the Wisconsin Home Economics Association at the 
College Women’s Club with its beautiful lawn sloping toward the lake, 
and by a tea-dance for student clubs at Milwaukee-Downer College. 
On Wednesday afternoon came a boat ride and box supper on Lake 
Michigan, the only trouble with which was that the guests turned out to 
be more numerous than the one available steamer could carry. After 
the meetings on Thursday afternoon the whole Association was invited 
for tea by Milwaukee-Downer College. 

That same evening came the Association dinner at the Hotel Schroeder. 
Although in the interests of simplicity and economy it was not officially 
styled a banquet, this seemed a distinction without a difference. From 
the menus—drawn and painted by art classes in the public schools—and 
the favors—little enamelled-ware bowls of delicate colors made in Wis- 
consin and filled with red Wisconsin cherries—through the informal 
presentation of the honor guests by the toastmistress, Miss Ruth 
Michaels of the Stout Institute, and Miss Zuill, down to the delightful 
fantasy by a group of local players and the dramatized ballads by chil- 
dren’s dramatic clubs of the Milwaukee public school social centers, 
the evening’s entertainment was fully worthy of the Association's 
traditions. So, too, was the pageant at the Vocational School on Friday 
evening at which various nationality groups of Milwaukee were pre- 
sented by the Milwaukee Public School Extension Department in typical 
folk songs and dances. 

Like the savory at the close of the meal was the post-convention trip 
to Madison and the University of Wisconsin on Saturday. The busses 
left soon after breakfast to allow for a visit to the Brookfield Farm, home 
of famous sausages. At lunch in the beautiful Memorial Union of the 
University Miss Marlatt and her staff acted as hostesses, with Mrs. 
Nellie Kedzie Jones, honored veteran of home economics extension, to 
introduce the two or three special guests, among them a visitor from 
Sweden. Opportunity to see the moving-talking picture of the late 
Professor Babcock of dairy and separator fame, to go over the home 
economics department, and to see the beauties of Madison made a fitting 
close to the Wisconsin visit of the American Home Economics Association. 
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>+@>*HOME ECONOMICS IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 
The concern of the Association about home economics under the federal 
government found expression mainly in the reports of the legislative and 
resolutions committees. The former was similar to that of previous 
years. Among its recommendations were those calling for active work 
in behalf of adequate appropriations for the Bureau of Home Economics 
in the United States Department of Agriculture, for the Children’s and 
the Women’s Bureau in the United States Department of Labor, and 
for the agencies in the federal government primarily concerned with home 
economics education, such as the Office of Cooperative Extension Work 
in Agriculture and Home Economics, the Office of Education (including 
sufficient funds for desirable research, surveys, publications, and con- 
ferences in this field), and the vocational homemaking education pro- 
gram. To state the point of view of the Association regarding some of 
these appropriations yet more clearly, the following resolution was 


adopted: 


Whereas, the American Home Economics Association believes that home eco- 
nomics has a vital part to play in national economic and social recovery and progress, 

And whereas, certain proposed economies in public expenditures would jeopardize 
the contributions which home economics would otherwise make, 

Be it resolved that the American Home Economics Association urge that suitable 
funds be allotted to education, cooperative agricultural extension work, and research 
in home economics, which shall include adequate representation in the United States 
Office of Education, the employment of trained county home demonstration agents, 
and the maintenance of the impetus already gained in home economics research. 


The report of the legislative committee, in continuing endorsement 
of legislation that involves the principle of honest merchandising and the 
protection of the ultimate consumer, opens the way for support of the 
proposed revision of the pure food and drug law (see next editorial) and 
is in line with another resolution adopted at Milwaukee. This was to 
the effect that 


the American Home Economics Association urge upon the proper governmental 
agencies the importance of having consumers directly represented in conferences held 
to formulate codes under the Industrial Recovery Act, which regulate practices in 
industries producing goods for the individual consumer. 


Because of recently renewed interest in laws to prevent the use of 
child labor, there seems a possibility of more states ratifying the amend- 
ment for which the American Home Economics Association was working 
some years ago. Since this is now a matter for action by individual 
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states, the report of the legislative committee recommended it for action 
by state associations in states which have not already adopted the amend- 
ment. Similar action is being taken by practically all national organiza- 
tions that formerly worked for the amendment. 

Three recent developments in federal activities that concern home 
economics should perhaps be briefly mentioned here, though they have no 
immediate connection with the Milwaukee meeting. One regards the 
funds available to the Bureau of Home Economics for 1933-1934. After 
the cuts made in accordance with the general economy program of the 
government, the Bureau’s appropriations are between 15 to 20 per cent 
below those for 1932-1933. It is satisfactory to report that this will not 
require the dismissal of personnel nor the dropping of any major project 
—merely close retrenchment in all items and a slight lessening of services 
rendered. 

The second special news comes from the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards and is much more discouraging. The economy program has prac- 
tically wiped out several divisions of special interest to home economists 
or has reduced them to one specialist and a stenographer. These include 
the work on trade or commercial standards, on specifications, on simpli- 
fied practice, on building and housing, and on safety codes. It is hoped 
that arrangements will be made by which the American Standards Asso- 
ciation can take over at least such of their functions as have to do with 
the development of standards and specifications. 

The third item needed to round out the picture of home economics 
developments in Washington has to do with the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. On July first this was formally transferred to the 
Department of the Interior, but as this editorial is written no further 
announcement has been made regarding changes in stafi or policy. 


@>>HOME ECONOMICS AND RADIO. If the two sessions of the 
Institute on Home Economics Programs by Radio did not lead to any 
clear-cut decisions as to what home economists consider the most effective 
ways and means of getting their material to the radio audience, at least 
they showed a live interest on the part of the hundred or more persons 
who talked and listened in the animated discussions on that hot Monday 
afternoon and evening. Three supposedly anonymous broadcasts were 
given at the afternoon “clinic’’—one from a teacher to junior high school 
classes, one from a commercial company to homemakers, and one from 
a college station to homemakers. These were then frankly and freely 
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criticised by Miss Waller of the National Broadcasting Company; by 
Mr. McCarty, program director of the Madison station; by Mrs. Fox 
of Chicago and Mrs. Coffin of Milwaukee, two homemakers who had read 
the scripts in advance; and by the meeting at large. There was stimu- 
lating difference of opinion as to what homemakers really want in pro- 
grams that give homemaking information and as to the relative effective- 
ness of dialogue, straight talk, and talk punctuated by music or other 
entertainment, and also of different fine points of technic. Dr. Ojemann 
of Iowa State University and Miss Gerhardt of the Madison station 
reported studies of listener reactions to certain programs. 

At the evening session reports were read of surveys of home economics 
radio programs made for the Association’s committee on home economics 
education by radio. These are summarized in the paper on pages 673 to 
679, and copies of it are being sent to all broadcasting stations by the 
U. S. Office of Education, which cooperated in one of the studies. The 
general discussion that followed was led by Mrs. Florence La Ganke 
Harris, and at the wish of the meeting, was devoted mainly to the con- 
tinuance of the afternoon’s subjects, though perhaps with more emphasis 
on the differences caused by the purposes of home economics radio pro- 
grams—whether their primary aim is to interpret home economics to the 
public, to convey helpful homemaking information, or to stimulate inter- 
est in a special household commodity or service. 

The general impression left by the Institute was that home economists 
are eagerly but still rather confusedly struggling to learn the use of this 
important new medium of education. The discussions, like the studies 
made by the committee, show that closer cooperation between home 
economists and the broadcasting stations would be to their mutual 
advantage and that now is a good time to begin. 


>3@>+-THE REVISION OF THE FOOD AND DRUGS ACT. The 
proposed revision of the pure food and drugs act of 1906 is expected to 
be one of the important administration measures before the next session 
of Congress. It is one of very exceptional interest to home economists 
and will be a leading item on the active legislative program of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association and also on those of the state home 
economics associations. 

The purpose of the bill and its introduction into the Senate just before 
Congress adjourned in June were described on page 599 of the August— 
September issue. This month’s editorial will point out the ways in 
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which the revision differs from the original act and some of the facts to be 
remembered in attempting to make the public understand its value. 

A memorandum prepared by the U. S. Food and Drug Administration 
and available on request sets up the essential parts of the revision and 
the earlier act in parallel columns so that anyone can easily see what the 
proposed changes are. The most important of these are 


. Extension of jurisdiction to advertising 

. Inclusion of cosmetics 

. Authorization to limit added poisons in food to specific tolerances 

. Authorization to establish definitions and standards for food 

. Authorization to require permits when food may be injurious and public 
cannot be effectively protected by other provisions 

6. Provision to control more adequately false or misleading therapeutic claims 

on drugs 
7. Requirement for fully informative labeling of food and drugs 
8. More adequate remedial provisions 


wre 


Public sentiment regarding legislation of this sort has changed greatly 
in the quarter century since Dr. Wiley’s famous fight for the original act. 
The average person probably is inclined to support it in theory, though 
not likely to put himself out much to secure its passage unless he is spe- 
cially and effectively appealed to. Women who realize that it protects 
them in their everyday purchasing, not only against poisonous, unhealth- 
ful, and unsanitary foods, but also against frauds that affect the pocket- 
book should align themselves actively for it. In favor of it will be found 
also the rank and file of food manufacturers who have learned that the 
honesty called for by such measures is actually the best policy. Along 
with them will be the best but probably not all of the drug manufacturers. 
Active opponents of the bill will be most of the manufacturers of patent 
medicines and the cosmeticians, and it is expected that they will not spare 
money, effort, or in some cases even ethics in their fight against this 
attempt to limit their exploitation of the gullible public. We may look 
forward to a tremendous campaign of propaganda, some of it so well dis- 
guised that it will mislead all but the most wary. It behooves every 
intelligent homemaker to inform herself regarding the arguments for the 
measure, the answers to the more plausible arguments against it, and, 
above all, to be on guard against the specious arguments of its unscrupu- 
lous opponents. To the home economist falls the task of helping her to 
do this. The legislative committees of the national and state associations 
will aid in developing strategy and in supplying ammunition, but in this 
campaign anyone can fire effective shots. Write to your congressmen 
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for copies of the bill, and let them know that you are supporting it. 
Ask the Food and Drug Administration for its memoranda on tie subject. 
Tell your friends about it and show them why they, too, should urge 
its passage. 

In securing a support for any congressional measure there are three 
stages of action: arousing public interest, seeing that your point of view 
is effectively presented at committee hearings, and making individual 
congressmen realize that it has general support among their constitu- 
ents. It is already time to be arousing public interest, by individual per- 
suasion and by organized effort. Though committee hearings will not 
begin until after Congress assembles in December, it is not too early for 
legislative committees to be planning how best to present their case. 
The time for concerted appeal to members of Congress and senators 
comes when the bill is before the House or Senate, but it is never too early 
to impress the individual gentleman from a district or state with the 
fact that many people back home are strongly and intelligently behind 
the measure. 


>@>>DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS OF 
HOME ECONOMICS. Monday afternoon the Department of Super- 
visors and Teachers of Home Economics in the National Education 
Association began its formal sessions at the University of Chicago. The 
first was a business meeting at which the present officers were reelected, 
routine business transacted, and special action taken on certain points, 
including a statement of the Department’s regret that the position of 
home economics specialist had been abolished in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and its recommendation that such service be reestablished as soon 
as circumstances allow. The business meeting was followed by a pro- 
gram whose theme was “Home Economics Education for Intelligent Liv- 
ing’ and whose chairman was Miss Swain. The first speaker was the 
secretary of the Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education, whose 
encouraging statement that the trough of danger is passed was referred 
toon page 712. Dr. Spargo of Trenton, New Jersey, spoke of ““The Place 
of Home Economics in a Character Education Program,”’ emphasizing 
its unique value as dealing with the art of living and the benefits of mak- 
ing “‘a living room of the school room.” Dr. William J. Bogan, superin- 
tendent of schools in Chicago, again testified to his belief in home eco- 
nomics in his talk on “Home Economics as a Vocation.”’ The scholarly 
report by Beulah I. Coon of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
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on “Studies Which Give Evidence of Need for Readjustment of Home Ec- 
onomics Content at Various Age and Grade Levels” included facts and 
suggestions which home economics teachers and supervisors will do well 
to ponder and which the JourNAL hopes a little later to place before them. 
For the informal dinner at the Medinah Athletic Club on Monday 
evening the theme was ‘““The Contributions of Home Economics Educa- 
tion to Leisure,” and the three speakers—Dr. R. E. Hieronymus, director 
of community service at the University of Illinois; Mr. Lorado Taft, 
honored member of the faculties of the Universities of Chicago and Ili- 
nois; and Mrs. Minna M. Schmidt, director of the costume workshop at 
the University of Chicago—all treated it with an appropriate combina- 
tion of wisdom and entertainment. The president, Miss Greer, presided. 
On Tuesday morning the members divided themselves according to 
inclination between three special sections, one dealing with economic 
questions under the chairmanship of Mrs. Mata Roman Friend of Chi- 
cago, one with physiological under Mrs. Ethel Austin Martin of the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, and one with sociological under Miss Elizabeth 
Todd of the University of Illinois. The chairmen of these groups re- 
ported to the general session in the afternoon, and their findings were 
thrown open to discussions led respectively by Dr. Hazel Kyrk, Dr. Lydia 
J. Roberts, and Dr. Helen Koch, all of the University of Chicago. This 
method of combining special and general interests proved a popular 
feature of the successful, well-attended meetings of the Department. 


=©>>HOME ECONOMISTS AT CHICAGO. After seeing one 
another in Milwaukee, many home economists met a day or two later in 
Chicago. Alumnae of the department of home economics of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago held a reunion on Saturday which brought many of 
them back to the campus. In the morning they observed new develop- 
ments in buildings and work; in the afternoon they heard talks on the 
relation of home economics to education and research by such people as 
Katharine Blunt, for ten years head of the department and since 1929 
president of Connecticut College; Wylle McNeal, dean of the School of 
Home Economics at the University of Minnesota; Irma H. Gross, asso- 
ciate professor at Michigan State College; and Lydia J. Roberts, now 
head of the department. In the evening they had a reunion dinner at 
which Frances Swain, director of household arts in the Chicago schools, 
was toastmistress. 

On Sunday afternoon the outgoing reunionists merged with incoming 
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teachers and supervisors of home economics at a tea given by various 
groups of Chicago home economists in beautiful Ida Noyes Hall at the 
University. 


&7@>>NATIONAL 4-H CLUB CAMP. The one hundred forty-seven 
farm boys and girls who spent a week at the Seventh National 4-H 
Club Camp in Washington last June returned to the thirty-eight states 
which sent them—-two boys and two girls from most of these states— 
to report an unusually interesting and profitable visit. Not only did 
they have opportunity to meet their fellow delegates from all over the 
country, to visit points of historic interest and government buildings, 
and to discuss club problems; in addition they took back to the folks at 
home a far better understanding of the present acute agricultural crisis, 
the steps being taken to better it, and the part they and their families 
can and should play in meeting present economic conditions. The 
underlying philosophy that governs the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration was clarified by general talks in the morning assemblies and 
by specific discussions at the “junior conferences.” 

The junior conferences, always a feature of this camp, were this year 
unlike any previous ones. The delegates were divided into groups ac- 
cording to the major agricultural interest in their various sections of the 
country: cotton, wheat, dairying, corn, and hogs. These groups met 
separately each morning and heard authoritative specialists tell them 
about the situation in his particular branch of agriculture. At the end 
of these intensive conferences, two delegates were chosen from each 
specialized group to tell the whole junior assembly in simple, under- 
standable terms what they had learned. 

The general program for the week also supported this effort to help 
farm people, through the 4-H Club boys and girls, to understand the 
reasons for the adjustments needed in farm operations. “It is a splendid 
thing to have so many states represented here, so that all of you have an 
opportunity to know the problems of the other sections of the country,” 
was Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt's way of putting the main idea when she visited 
the club camp the first day. Secretary Wallace struck the keynote of 
the program at the opening session when he said, “In the future we do 
not need the competitive spirit. We have come to the time now when 
we could have a superabundance of the good things of life if human rela- 
tionships were what they should be and the machinery of distribution 
were better arranged.”’ 
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ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS ON FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Reported to the research committee of the food and nutrition division, 
June 30, 1933 


The influence of cooking and canning on 
the content of the anti-neuritic and 
anti-pellagric vitamins in meats. F. 
W. CHRISTENSEN, EstHeR LATZKE, 
and T. H. Hopper, North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Biological tests with white rats have 

been carried on to determine the amount 

of vitamins B and G present in beef and 
pork and differences in vitamin content 
due to home cooking and canning, points 
of importance in rural states where home 
canned meats are used in large amounts. 

Young rats were kept on a basal diet 
free of the vitamin under study until 
growth ceased. This depletion period 
was followed by an 8-week experimental 
period in which the basal diet was supple- 
mented by weighed amounts of meat 
preparations. 

The basal diet for vitamin B studies 
was similar to that of Sherman and 
Chase; that for vitamin G studies was 
similar to Hoagland’s in which the vita- 
min B was supplied as 10 per cent of a 
commercial vitamin B preparation dried 
on starch. The vitamin B concentrate 
was prepared by Meade-Johnson Com- 
pany. 

The meat was prepared from lean cuts 
of pork and beef round by separating the 
visible fat and connective tissue, grind- 
ing, and mixing. One portion of the 
meat was left raw, a second portion was 
cooked over hot water to a constant tem- 
perature of approximately 90°C., and a 


third was sealed in tin cans and processed 
for 70 minutes at 10 pounds pressure. 
All meats were subsequently dried in a 
cold-air drying apparatus at a tempera- 
ture of approximately 10°C., ground, and 
sealed under partial vacuum. One gram 
of dry meat was equivalent to approxi- 
mately 4 gm. of fresh meat. 

Matched groups of three rats each were 
fed a controlled amount of basal diet plus 
a weighed portion of the raw, cooked, 
and autoclaved meats respectively. The 
meat preparations were fed at levelsas de- 
termined by preliminary tests on raw meat. 

As a source of vitamin B lean dry pork 
appeared to be at least ten times as 
potent as lean beef. An intake of 0.45 
gm. weekly (0.064 gm. daily) of pork pro- 
duced a gain of more than 3 gm. for eight 
weeks, whereas 4.5 gm. weekly (0.64 gm. 
daily) of beef was needed for similar 
gains. Little vitamin destruction was 
noted.in cooked meat, but considerable in 
the canned meats, particularly beef. In 
autoclaving, pork lost approximately 30 
per cent of its vitamin B content. Some 
difficulty was encountered in getting the 
animals to consume the autoclaved beef. 

Tests for vitamin G showed lean dried 
pork and beef to be about equal as sources 
of this vitamin, 1.5 gm. weekly (0.21 gm. 
daily) of either yielding approximately 
the standard rate of growth. Differ- 
ences between raw, cooked, and auto- 
claved samples were small, denoting sta- 
bility of vitamin G to such treatments. 
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Results are interpreted to indicate that 
raw and cooked pork are excellent sources 
of vitamin B, while canned pork is some- 
what less valuable. Lean beef is a fair 
to poor source of vitamin B. Both 
cooked and canned meats appear to be 
good sources of vitamin G. 


The use of the paired feeding method in 
the quantitative estimation of vitamin 
D. Jutta OvutHouse, LILLIAN M. 
Merritt, and Janice Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

In vitamin D assay studies in which 
bone-ash values are the sole criterion, 
variations in the amount of calcium and 
phosphorus consumed by the test animal 
and its controls must be avoided. Other- 
wise, it will be impossible to tell how 
much of the bone-ash is due to vitamin D 
and how much is the result of the addi- 
tional calcium and phosphorus eaten. 
These conclusions are drawn from a study 
of the Sherman-Stiebeling technic for 
the quantitative estimation of vitamin 
D, in which it was found that positive 
control animals receiving unrestricted 
amounts of food had higher bone-ash 
values, varying from 0.9 to 4.1 per cent 
ash in the bones, than the positive con- 
trol animals limited in food to the amount 
eaten by their negative control litter 
mates. 

This undue calcifying effect of the basal 
ration may be avoided by (1) employing 
paired-feeding technic or (2) by removing 
the Osborne and Mendel salt mixture 
No. IV from the ration and feeding it as a 
daily supplement. In a series of experi- 
ments in which animals received (a) no 
vitamin D, (b) cod-liver oil and food 
limited to the amount eaten by the litter- 
mate controls in (a), and (c) cod-liver 
oil and food in unrestricted amounts, the 
bone-ash values were 51.6, 58.3, and 60.2 
per cent respectively, showing a very 
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definite calcifying effect of the basal 
ration. When the salt mixture was fed 
as a daily supplement in series (a), (b), 
and (c) no calcifying effect of the ration, 
per se, was found in the bone-ash values, 
which were 54.7, 59.4, and 59.5 per cent, 
respectively. 


A quantitative determination of the vita- 
min G content of fresh and cured ham. 
Sperry, Minna C. 
Denton, Matitpa K. Peters, and 
REBEKAH M. Grpsons, University of 
Nebraska. 

Fresh or cured ham as air-dry, fat-free 
muscle tissue was fed at 1, 2, 5, and 8 per 
cent levels to induce, if possible, a unit 
gain of 3 gm. per week in properly de- 
pleted rats over an experimental period 
of 8 weeks. The method of Sherman and 
Bourquin was used. 

The rate of gain on the 1 per cent fresh 
ham ration was 4.9 gm. per week, and on 
the cured ham ration was 2.1 gm. per 
week. Since the rate of gain is approxi- 
mately twice as great on the fresh ham 
as on the cured ham ration at this level, 
it would appear that ham loses approxi- 
mately one-half of its vitamin G in the 
curing process. 

When the average group gains are com- 
pared fresh ham appears a more potent 
source of vitamin G than cured ham at all 
levels of feeding, the rate of growth of the 
animals on the fresh ham ration always 
exceeding that of the animals on the cured 
ham rations. 

Despite the apparently greater growth- 
promoting qualities of fresh ham, it is 
not a more potent source of the anti- 
dermatitis factor than is cured ham, the 
incidence of lesions being the same in 
both groups. 

In all cases the males had more symp- 
toms than did the females on a ration 
deficient in the factor or factors other 
than those which promote growth. 
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There being no correlation apparent 
between rate of growth and incidence of 
lesions on the ration fed, these determina- 
tions seem to indicate that an entity 
other than vitamins B and G is appar- 
ently necessary to normal nutrition in 
the rat. 


Resistance of weanling rats to diets rich 
in egg white. HELEN T. Parsons and 
Eunice KELty, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Rats weaned from various standard 
stock diets to well-supplemented rations 
rich in egg white showed an early mor- 
tality of 53 to 100 per cent, depending 
on the previous stock diets. Thorough 
cooking of the egg white, which prevents 
the appearance of a later syndrome char- 
acterized by severe dermatitis (noted in 
earlier work) did not protect the rats 
from the early high mortality. Five per 
cent of dried cooked beef liver was fed, 
in these rations, to other stock females 
and was discontinued in early pregnancy 
and not resumed until after the young 
were weaned. The resulting mortality 
for a total of 413 young rats weaned from 
these mothers was 9 per cent, 28 per cent, 
and 4 per cent respectively during three 
consecutive periods corresponding to the 
feeding of different lots of liver to the 
mother rats. 

Experiments in progress involving the 
adoption of parts of litters by rat mothers 
indicate that protection may be trans- 
mitted to the young both through the 
placenta and in the mother’s milk. 


A review of methods for diagnosis of 
scurvy in experimental animals. 
Epirh M. and MINERVA 
KELLOGG, State College, Brookings, 
South Dakota. 

Among the methods used for the pro- 
duction and diagnosis of scurvy in experi- 
mental animals (guinea pigs) are: 
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1. Sherman, La Mer, Campbell. Ani- 
mal allowed to remain on diet 90 
days when it is killed and a mac- 
roscopic examination is made of 
hemorrhagic lesions found in tis- 
sues and brittleness of skeletal 
tissue. 

2. Hojer. Animal subsisted on scor- 
butic diet 14 days, then graded 
doses of antiscorbutic fed for six 
weeks. When autopsied the in- 
cisor roots were used for cross 
sectioning. The Goettsch modi- 
fication consisted of giving sup- 
plementary doses at the time the 
animal was placed on the scor- 
butic diet and continued for only 
two weeks. 

3. Tozer. Histological changes pro- 
duced at the rib junctions, and 
these are apparent around the 
fifteenth day. 

4. Dalldorf. Fragility of skin vessels 
tested while animal is on scor- 
butic diet by determining their 
resistance to negative pressure. 

5. Dalidorf and Zall. Rate of incisor 
growth on experimental diets. 
Lack of vitamin C inhibits growth 
of incisor and rate can be 
measured. 

A comparison of the degree of scurvy 
evidenced when the first three methods 
were used indicates that the first appar- 
ent change on minimal amounts of an 
antiscorbutic occurs in the incisors of the 
guinea pig Microscopic changes in the 
costachondral junctions of the ribs be- 
come apparent about the fifteenth day. 
The macroscopic changes seem to be the 
last to appear. 

The experiments are being continued. 


A study of the nutritive value of the food 
chosen by 25 dependent families given 
aid as unrestricted grocery orders. 
Oxey and Beatrice SMITH, 
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Heller Committee for Research in 

Social Economics and Laboratory of 

Household Science, University of Cali- 

fornia, Berkeley. 

This study deals with the foods chosen 
by 25 Berkeley families of the unem- 
ployed who were given orders calling for 
groceries of a certain money value. The 
amounts of these orders were determined 
by the so-called Jaffa budget, which 
includes a very large allowance for meat, 
and are therefore quite generous when 
compared with most relief schedules at 
the present time. 

The data were obtained from grocery 
slips filed as receipts by the Berkeley 
Welfare Society. The quantities of the 
various foods were taken off on prepared 
forms and totaled for the month. The 
total amounts were then transferred to 
another form and calories, protein, cal- 
cium, phosphorus, and iron were calcu- 
lated and an attempt at quantitative 
evaluation of vitamin content was made 
by comparison with poundage of foods 
in adequate low-cost food schedules pre- 
viously drawn up for this locality. 

The size of each family was calculated 
in equivalent adult male units. This 
unit value was taken separately for calo- 
ries, protein, calcium, phosphorus, and 
iron by comparison of the numerical 
requirement used for children of different 
ages with the adult requirement adapted 
from Sherman for use in our low-cost diet 
schedule. 

Results of the study indicate that a 
money allowance of some 30 per cent in 
excess of the standard Jaffa budget, or 
some 60 to 75 per cent in excess of our 
Alameda County budget, was necessary 
before food chosen was fully adequate. 
Excess fats and sweets and low vitamin 
intake, notably of vitamin B, were the 
outstanding defects in the diets. These 
families were probably of higher intelli- 
gence than the average; hence the find- 
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ings indicate very poor choice of food 
in the American family of low income. 


Some effects of supplementary feeding 
of elementary school children. B. 
Wart, O. Merriam, and M. V. Cow- 
ING, Massachusetts State Experiment 
Station. 

Medical examinations of rural elemen- 
tary school children indicate that those 
found to be in good nutritional condition 
have fewer and smaller palpable glands 
than those who are in poorer condition. 
The mean gland score (100 indicated no 
palpable glands) of 135 control children 
dropped from 73 to 66 during the autumn 
but during the spring and summer re- 
turned to 72 and 74, approximately the 
original level. During the second au- 
tumn the average score rose to 82 but by 
June was down to 75, almost the original 
level. Thus no consistent change oc- 
curred during the two years, the mean 
score for each season being 74. The 
mean scores for 175 children receiving a 
mid-morning feeding of one cup of recon- 
stituted evaporated milk rose during the 
first school year from 76 to 87 but 
dropped to 77 during the summer. A 
marked gain again appeared at the 
winter examination when the score was 
91, followed by a drop to 80 in June, not 
quite down to the September level. 
When data for the two years were aver- 
aged, the highest mean score was 89 in 
January; that in June was 84, 7 points 
higher than the September score of 77. 
Average scores for 79 children receiving 
evaporated milk plus tomato juice were 
similar: September 76, January 92, and 
June 86. On the whole slightly greater 
weekly gains in weight during the school 
year were observed in the fed than in the 
control group at each age. While not 
marked, these results seem to indicate 
some benefits from the mid-morning 
feeding. 
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Possible sources of calcium and phos- 
phorus in the Chinese diet: determi- 
nations of calcium and phosphorus in a 
typical Chinese dish, containing meat 
and bone. Prk WAN Hon, JESSAMINE 
CHAPMAN WILLIAMS, and CHARLEs S. 
PEASE, Oregon State College. 

A typical Chinese dish composed of 
pork spare ribs cut in 14-inch pieces was 
cooked in a solution of rice, vinegar, soy- 
bean sauce, salt, and sugar for one hour 
at low temperature. Samples of bone, 
meat, and the cooking solution were ana- 
lyzed for calcium and phosphorus before 
and after cooking. 

From the analysis, an average serving 
of this Chinese dish (172.9 gm. of meat 
and bone) contained 0.5504 gm. of cal- 
cium and 0.5841 gm. of phosphorus. Of 
these amounts 0.4507 gm. of calcium and 
0.2699 gm. of phosphorus were obtained 
from the cooked meat, and 0.0997 
gm. of calcium and 0.1142 gm. of phos- 
phorus from the cooked solution. It is 
evident that most of the calcium and 
phosphorus must have been obtained 
from the bone as a result of cooking 
in this acid solution, since the raw 
meat contained only 0.0278 gm. of 
calcium and 0.0981 gm. of phosphorus 
and the solution only 0.0275 gm. of cal- 
cium and 0.0482 gm. of phosphorus before 
cooking. The soybean sauce used in the 
cooking solution gave mere traces only of 
calcium and phosphorus. 

While the variants involving the cut of 
pork ribs and the approximate size and 
shape of the pieces of bone were well con- 
trolled and there was a careful standardi- 
zation of the method of preparation, such 
variants as the age and nutritional his- 
tory of the animal were not. 

Quantitatively the amount of calcium 
(0.5504 gm.) obtained from an individual 
serving of this Chinese meat and bone 
dish exceeded the Sherman minimum 
requirement of 0.45 gm. and approaches 
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the allowance of 0.68 gm. per man per 
day, while the amount of phosphorus 
obtained approaches half of the minimum 
requirement. 

It is possible that this peculiar method 
of cookery used extensively by the Chi- 
nese may be of particular value in pro- 
viding adequate amounts of calcium and 
phosphorus in the Chinese diet. 

Biological metabolic experiments 
should be carried on in animals and 
humans to find out how calcium and 
phosphorus from this source are absorbed 
and utilized. 


A chemical method of measuring the 
tendering of meat produced by cooking. 
AGNES Fay Morcan, Eprira F. BELL, 
and ApAMAE Dorman, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

The problem of exact expression of the 
tendering produced by the cooking of 
meat has long been recognized. Fairly 
satisfactory mechanical devices for regis- 
tering the toughness of raw meat have 
been devised, but none of these appear to 
be applicable to use with cooked sam- 
ples. Since the chief tendering effect of 
cooking is thought to be due to the trans- 
formation of part of the collagen of the 
connective tissue to gelatin it occurred 
to us that the chemical determination of 
collagen content of raw and cooked sam- 
ples might be used to establish this dif- 
ference. The Mitchell, Zimmerman, and 
Hamilton method was adopted and modi- 
fied for use with cooked meat. A cor- 
rection for non-gelatin protein in the final 
filtrate was made by quantitative tyro- 
sine and tryptophane determinations or 
by partial salting out with sodium sulfate 
or other salt. The beef which was used 
for these tests was boiled in excess water 
to an internal temperature of 85°C. 

Thirty-nine such raw samples were 
found to contain 10.6 per cent collagen 
nitrogen in total nitrogen and 7.9 per cent 
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after cooking, a decrease of 25 per cent 
produced by cooking. Eight samples in 
another series were corrected for non- 
collagen nitrogen in the filtrates by the 
determination of tryptophane and tyro- 
sine, amino-acids which are of non-col- 
lagen origin. The corrected collagen 
nitrogen was found to be about 50 per 
cent of the total filtrate nitrogen in both 
raw and cooked samples, but the differ- 
ences produced by cooking were still 
measurable and of the same order pre- 
viously found. 


Home canning of green peas at higher 
altitudes. Jesste E. RICHARDSON, 
HELEN L. Mayrietp, and Mary E, 
Evans, Montana Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Home-canned green peas, processed 
with several types of equipment for sev- 
eral periods at an altitude of approxi- 
mately 5,000 feet were studied to deter- 
mine their bacterial content, quality, and 
vitamin value. 

A total of 429 pint jars of Laxtonian 
and Perfection peas was canned by the 
hot-pack method in 1931 and 1932. 
Some were processed in the oven for 90, 
120, 150, 180, or 210 minutes; some in 
the water bath for 180, 216, 252, 288, or 
324 minutes; and some in the pressure 
cooker for 30, 40, 45, or 50 minutes. 

Some jars were examined immediately 
after canning, and others were opened 
after a 6 to 8 months’ storage period. 
Bacteriological examination, including 
the identification of the organisms iso- 
lated, showed that spoilage was caused 
chiefly by soil bacteria. Tenderness tests 
and color determinations were made by 
methods devised in laboratories of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
The palatability of the unspoiled peas 
was scored by a group of judges. Deter- 
minations of the content of vitamins B, 
and C were also made. 
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Because of spoilage, the oven method 
of processing for the periods used cannot 
be recommended for canning green peas 
at higher altitudes. In the water-bath 
method of processing only the longer 
periods of 288 and 324 minutes resulted 
in peas of good quality and minimal 
spoilage. No spoilage occurred in the 
pressure-cooked canned peas, but only 
those processed for the 50-minute period 
were of quality comparable to those 
processed for the longer periods in the 
water bath. 

Canning, regardless of the method or 
period, destroyed approximately one-half 
the vitamin B, in the green peas and 
affected the C content very slightly. No 
further destruction was caused by 
storage. 


The effect of milk on the whipping 
qualities of egg white. Vianna Diz- 
MANG and GERTRUDE SUNDERLIN, Pur- 
due University. 

It is a familiar observation that an egg 
white will not whip if a small amount of 
milk has been added to it. The assump- 
tion is that the fat in the milk interferes 
with formation of the foam. This inves- . 
tigation is concerned with the reason for 
interference with foam formation by milk. 

While the addition of three drops of 
whole milk to an egg white prevented 
formation of a stiff foam, the addition of 
446 drops of separated milk did not 
affect the formation of foam. Adding 
one drop of 20 per cent cream prevented 
formation of a stiff foam. From 50 to 
350 drops of different brands of evapo- 
rated milk could be added and a stiff 
foam obtained. Milk subjected to the 
high temperature used in sterilizing evap- 
orated milk interfered with foam forma- 
tion to almost as great an extent as did 
the raw milk. However, as much as 
1,000 drops of whole milk homogenized at 
3,000 pounds of pressure could be added 
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and a stiff foam secured. Seventy drops 
of 20 per cent cream that had been homo- 
genized at 3,000 pounds pressure did not 
interfere with formation of a stiff foam. 
In this connection it should be remem- 
bered that evaporated milk, homogenized 
milk, and homogenized cream have the 
fat globules greatly reduced in size and 
more uniformly and permanently dis- 
persed throughout the liquid. Thus, it 
appears that while the fat in milk may be 
responsible for prevention of foaming, 
the distribution and size of the fat 
globules may be of considerably more 
importance than the amount of fat 
present. 


Shortening value. JENNIE D. FIsHER, 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 
A study was made of the comparative 

shortening value of two types of lard, 

hydrogenated lard, two types of com- 
pounds, and two different hydrogenated 
cottonseed oil shoftenings. 

Small wafers of pie crust made under 
carefully standardized conditions ap- 
proximating home methods as closely as 
possible were used as the test product. 
The average of one thousand breaking 
strengths (Bailey shortometer) for each 
experiment was used as the basis of com- 
parison. The data were analyzed statis- 
tically, and the averages were in each case 
found to be representative of the series. 

Experiments were made using both 
pastry flour and general-purpose flour. 
Three different recipes were used, but the 
method of procedure was the same in all 


experiments. 
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The results of Experiment I using 41 
parts of fat to 100 parts of pastry flour 
are as follows: refined steam lard 100 per 
cent, hydrogenated lard 74 per cent, 
animal stearine-vegetable oil compound 
73 per cent, hydrogenated cottonseed oil 
No. 4, 73 per cent, hydrogenated cotton- 
seed oil No. 6, 70 per cent. 

Experiment II, using 44 parts of fat 
to 100 parts of pastry flour, showed prac- 
tically the same relative shortening value 
for the various fats as Experiment I. 

In Experiment III three refined steam 
lards, two leaf lards, and hydrogenated 
cottonseed oil No. 6 were tested. The 
three steam rendered lards were of ap- 
proximately the same relative shortening 
value, namely 100 per cent, 101 per cent, 
and 102 per cent. The leaf lards were 
slightly lower in shortening value, namely 
90 per cent and 91 per cent. The com- 
parative shortening value of the hydro- 
genated cottonseed oil was found to be 
69 per cent. 

In Experiment IV, when 70 per cent 
as much lard as hydrogenated cottonseed 
oil was used in pie crust, the shortness of 
the test cakes made with the full amount 
of hydrogenated cottonseed oil was only 
8 per cent better than those made with 
lard. When 75 per cent as much lard as 
hydrogenated cottonseed oil was used, 
the shortness of the test wafers was 
almost identical. 

In Experiment V all materials were 
used at room temperature. The short- 
ening values were as follows: lard 100 
per cent, hydrogenated cottonseed oil 
74.6 per cent. 
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Economic Problems of the Family. By 
Haze Kyrx. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1933, pp. 500, $3.50. 

The publication of Dr. Kyrk’s book 
is an event eagerly welcomed by col- 
lege teachers and students of family 
economics. The teaching of this long- 
neglected subject has been greatly handi- 
capped by the lack of convenient refer- 
ence material. Although several books 
are now available on consumption eco- 
nomics and standards of living, no college 
textbook has appeared covering the whole 
field of the family’s economic problems 
since the publication of Dr. Andrews’ 
pioneer volume ten years ago. Since 
that date much new material has been 
added to our all too scanty store of knowl- 
edge concerning American families and 
their ways of making and spending their 
incomes. Dr. Kyrk has brought this 
material together as a basis for her dis- 
cussion of the various aspects of the 
family’s economic life. A glance through 
the titles of the eighty-six statistical 
tables included will reveal the wide range 
of the data from which she has drawn. 

The book is far more, however, than an 
up-to-date and reliable source of factual 
material. Its distinctive contribution 
lies in its analysis of the economic prob- 
lems which confront the modern family. 
The very selection of topics considered 
will do much to clarify our thinking as 
to the scope and nature of these problems. 
The usual emphasis on family expendi- 
tures has been avoided. Problems relat- 
ing to the family income—its sources, its 
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control, its adequacy, and its security— 
receive as much attention as those per- 
taining to its disbursement. And several 
chapters are devoted to the share of 
household production in the family living 
and the occupational problems of home- 
keeping women. 

The discussion of each of these topics 
is objective, carefully reasoned, and 
clearly presented. The book is in no 
sense a manual on the technics of house- 
hold management; its purpose is to set 
forth the problems involved, rather than 
to show how to settle them. Although 
the chapters on each topic may be read 
independently of the others, the book as 
a whole follows a logical development 
which reveals the close relationship 
between the various factors in the 
family’s economic situation. An intro- 
ductory chapter on the economic history 
of the family provides an excellent back- 
ground for the discussion. The refer- 
ences to supplementary reading will be 
helpful to those not thoroughly familiar 
with the widely scattered literature of 
the subject.—HILDEGARDE KNEELAND, 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 


The First Two Years. Volume II. Jn- 
tellectual Development. By Mary M. 
SHIRLEY. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1933, pp. 513, $3. 
Because of the comprehensive scope of 

Miss Shirley’s work, it opens up and 

establishes for future investigators the 

longitudinal study of behavior as con- 
trasted with the traditional cross-section 
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study—the study of emergence of new 
items of behavior as contrasted with the 
improvement in old items. 

Volume II of Miss Shirley’s series The 
First Two Years pictures very clearly the 
development of processes which are intel- 
lectual as compared to the postural and 
locomotor which she describes in Vol- 
ume I. 

A score of babies were examined weekly 
for eighteen months and fortnightly 
thereafter until two years of age by Miss 
Shirley and Dr. Boyd. The behavior of 
these babies to a test about every minute 
was recorded in 15-second intervals. 
Any behavior item common to 75 per 
cent of the babies was considered “‘a de- 
velopmental item.” Such responses of 
all the children were organized into de- 
velopmental sequences for such traits as 
eye coordination; watching, reaching for, 
and manipulating objects; motor, vocal, 
social, and comprehension development. 

The tests included in the examinations 
at different ages and the methods of 
recording are described in sufficient detail 
so that the work could be carried on by 
others. The tests are grouped as physi- 
cal-psychological for the ages birth to 
eleven weeks, tests of development in 
terms of reaching and grasping and 
manipulating forages three to six months; 
after six months several forms of tests 
were included in examinations which dif- 
fered from week to week. After a year, 
a psychological examination and an 
anthropometric examination alternated. 
Each was given at two-week intervals. 
Some tests were given throughout the 
second year, but more test items were 
changed at eighteen months. This sec- 
tion ends with a description of the trends 
in irrelevant behavior which were ob- 
served throughout the two years. 

In Part III the author describes the 
consistency in rate of development. 
Both developmental scores and point 
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scores were made to yield evidence. 
They told the same story that there is 
little or no relationship in the rate of 
development in different types of func- 
tion such as locomotion, manipulation, 
and vocalization during the first year, 
and more relationship during the second 
year. The three measures for point 
scores indicate that fluctuation and in- 
stability seem to be characteristic of the 
babies’ early development no matter 
how it is measured, and stability and 
consistency come with advancing age. 
Other investigators, for the most part, 
were found to be in agreement with these 
findings. 

One of the most interesting chapters 
in the book is the last one, in which Miss 
Shirley shows the similarity in the se- 
quence of development between human 
infants with animal infants. From this 
consistency she draws the suggestion that 
maturation may be relatively more im- 
portant than training or practice in early 
B. WarING, Cor- 
nell University. 


Our Movie Made Children. By HENRY 
James Forman. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1933, pp. 288, 
$2.50. 

An entertaining, stimulating, some- 
times encouraging, and more often alarm- 
ing presentation of the results of nation- 
wide research carried on by recognized 
authorities under the auspices of the 
Payne Fund and at the instance of the 
Motion Picture Research Council of 
which former President Hibben of Prince- 
ton was chairman. In the introduction 
Dr. W. W. Charters, who had direction of 
the twelve separate studies, interprets 
the material as showing “that the motion 
picture is powerful to an unexpected 
degree in affecting the information, atti- 
tudes, emotional experiences, and con- 
duct patterns of children; that the con- 
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tent of current commercial motion 
pictures constitutes a valid basis for ap- 
prehension about their influence upon 
children; and that the commercial movies 
present a critical and complicated situa- 
tion in which the whole-hearted and 
sincere cooperation of the producers with 
parents and public is essential to discover 
how to use motion pictures to the best 
advantage of children.” A book likely 
to seem indispensable to all who wish to 
understand the influences by which our 
young people are being molded. 


Two to Six. Suggestions for Parents of 
Young Children. By Rose H. AL- 
SCHULER and the Pre-Primary Faculty 
of the Winnetka Public Schools, Win- 
netka, Illinois. New York: William 
Morrow and Company, 1933, pp. 160, 
$1.50. 

A concise, practical handbook for 
parents, teachers of high school classes in 
child development, and others concerned 
with the guidance of children. Includes 
a chapter on habits and how to build 
them; concrete suggestions for meeting 
children’s needs for the everyday routines 
such as dressing, eating, and sleeping; 
references for books, music, poetry, play 
materials, and excursions; and a non- 
technical bibliography for parents. 


The Vilamins in Health and Disease. By 
BARNETT SuRE. Baltimore: The Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Company, 1933, pp. 
206, $2. 

An attempt to give the essential fea- 
tures of present knowledge of the vita- 
mins and their réle in human nutrition in 
non-technical language for the use of col- 
lege students, dietitians, nurses, patients 
suffering from deficiency diseases, and 
housekeepers responsible for family meal 
planning. The author is professor of 
agricultural chemistry at the University 
of Arkansas and has been on the faculty 
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at the University of Wisconsin and Johns 
Hopkins. 


Notes on Vitamins and Diets. By 
DANIEL THOMAS QUIGLEY. Chicago: 
Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc., 
1933, pp. 128, $1. 

Popular talks delivered under the aus- 
pices of a lecture bureau and now put 
into printed form by a physician im- 
pressed with the relations of diet to dis- 
ease and the preventive and curative 
properties of foods of high vitamin 
content. 


The Physiological Effects of Radiant 
Energy. By HENRY LAURENS. New 
York: The Chemical Catalog Com- 
pany, Inc., 1933, pp. 610, $6. 

A review of the more outstanding evi- 
dences of the physiological action of 
radiant energy, with frequent mention of 
its clinical applications. Intended more 
as a source book for information regard- 
ing the work done on special aspects of 
the subject than as an interpretation of 
the findings. An American Chemical 
Society Monograph prepared at the 
request and with the approval of the 
Society’s board of editors. 


J’installe ma cuisine. 1"* Partie, L’Amé- 
nagement Rationnel des Cuisines. [J 
Install My Kitchen. Part I. Ra- 
tional Kitchen Arrangement.] MLLE. 
[PAULETTE] BeERNEGE. Lyon: Edi- 
tions de la Maison Heureuse, 1933, pp. 
61, 3 francs. 

This first volume in the “Collection 
La Technique Ménagére”’ deals with the 
different types of kitchens, their design 
and construction, and with the choice 
and arrangement of their equipment to 
secure economical utilization of space 
and labor for the operations to be per- 
formed. Although intended for use 
under French conditions, the discussion 
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of underlying principles and the analysis 
of functions is of equal interest elsewhere. 


General Index to the Final Reports of the 
President's Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership. Prepared 
under the direction of Dan H. 
WHEELER. Edited by Jonn M. Gries 
and James Forp. Washington, D. C.: 
The President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership, 1933, 
pp. 114, $1.15. 

The final volume of the reports from 
the President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership, indis- 
pensable for the full utilization of its 


findings. 


The Adolescent Boy. By Wrntrrep V. 
Ricumonp. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., 1933, pp. 233, $2.50. 
A companion volume to the author’s 

The Adolescent Girl noted in April, 1926. 
Like that, it approaches the subject from 
the scientific side, yet treats it with 
simple directness and practical common 
sense so that it can be easily understood 
and used by anyone concerned with the 
problems of boy life. Most of the points 
are illustrated by actual experience and 
case histories. 


Character in Human Relations. By 
HucH HartTsHORNE. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932, pp. 367, 
$2.50. 

An active worker in the Institute of 
Human Relations at Yale, author of 
several well-known studies in character 
development, here attempts a scientific 
consideration of the nature of character 
and the means of cultivating it in youth. 
The first part reviews the means now in 
use, the second presents various theories 
of the nature of character, the third de- 
velops the author’s interpretation of it as 
effective functioning, and the last dis- 
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cusses possible methods and organization 
for developing character through home, 
school, and community. 


School, Home & Co. By S. S. Drury. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
1933, pp. 238, $2. 

The influence of teachers and parents 
and home and school on the development 
of boys, especially those toward the close 
of their second decade, discussed with 
characteristic wit, wisdom, and a genuine, 
dignified religious faith by the well- 
beloved headmaster of St. Paul’s School. 


High School Curriculum Reorganization. 
Edited by a committee of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, L. W. Wess, 
Chairman. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1933, 
pp. 395, $1.50. 

The report of a 12-year study whose 
purpose was “to formulate a statement 
of the ultimate and immediate objectives 
of secondary education” and “to work 
out a procedure of applying the stated 
pattern of objectives to the selection of 
the subject matter of the high school 
curriculum.” The subcommittee _re- 
sponsible for the section on home eco- 
nomics consisted of Florence May King, 
Anna Belle Robinson, Elizabeth Todd, 
and J. A. Clement, chairman, all of the 
University of Illinois; their report was 
first published in the North Central 
Association Quarterly for March, 1927. 


University Teaching by Mail. By Wat- 
TON S. Brrrner and Hervey F. 
Matiory. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1933, pp. 355, $2.50. 
“A survey of correspondence instruc- 

tion conducted by American universi- 

ties’ carried on for the American Asso- 
ciation of Adult Education with the 
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cooperation of the National University 
Extension Association. The develop- 
ment of correspondence teaching is 
outlined; students, courses, and subjects 
are briefly indicated; administrative 
problems, standards, practices, and edu- 
cational principles are discussed as are 
also methods of teaching in special fields. 
Home economics subjects, except in the 
form of dietetics and health education, 
are not among the courses considered. 


Introductory Chemistry with Household 
Applications. By M. Nay- 
tor and Amy LE VEscONTE. New 
York: The Century Co., 1933, pp. 
367, $2.60. 

The principles of chemistry required 
as a foundation for more advanced 
courses are here studied in their rela- 
tion to the field of home economics with 
illustrations familiar to the experience 
of the college freshman and drawn 
mainly from home life. The authors 
are teachers of chemistry at Iowa State 
College and Baylor College, Belton, 
Texas. 


Biology and Human Welfare. New Edi- 
tion. By James Epwarp PEABODY 
and ArTuuR ELtswortH Hunt. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1933, 
pp. 658, $1.60. 

A high school textbook first published 
in 1924 and now thoroughly revised not 
only to bring it up to date but also to 
adjust its contents to different courses 
in biology, to combine text and labora- 
tory outlines, and to arrange the ma- 
terial for use in unit problems. Dis- 
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cussion and examples alike emphasize 
the relation of biology to everyday 
experiences with foods, health, reproduc- 
tion, and the contributions of plants, 
animals, and man’s environment to 
human welfare. 


Peace of Mind and Body. By Witu1AM 
S. WatsH. New York: E, P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., 1933, pp. 249, $2.50. 

In this attempt to aid the layman to 
judge and improve his physical, mental, 
spiritual, and psychic well-being a suc- 
cessful physician and author discusses 
some of the bodily habits and attitudes 
of mind that commonly stand in the 
way of physical and mental health and 
suggests common-sense ways of over- 
coming them. Typical chapter head- 
ings are: “Making Your Mind Behave,” 
“About Your Blood Pressure,” “Keeping 
Up with the Joneses.” 


Readings in Marketing. By Frep E. 
CrarK. Revised Edition. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1933, 
pp. 798, $3.50. 

Selections from books and articles 
that provide descriptive and supplement- 
ary material for use by university 
students in the study of commodity 
marketing. The classification follows 
the outline of the editor’s Principles of 
Marketing, but a detailed index facilitates 
its use in other connections. In bringing 
the original edition of 1924 up to date 
much new material has been introduced, 
new topics have been included, and 
emphasis has been shifted to accord with 
recent developments. 
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Unemployed Rural Young People. As 
a contribution to the solution of this 
phase of our present rural life problems, 
the Southern Women’s Educational Alli- 
ance, Grace-American Building, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, has, in consultation with 
leaders in such work, prepared a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin entitled ‘Mobilizing 
Unemployed Rural Young People for 
Growth Through Constructive Programs 
of Study and Activity, suggested to 
interested rural communities and coun- 
ties, and to interested groups, agencies, 
institutions and individuals.” 


Women in the Textile and Clothing 
Industries. In a summary of trends in 
women’s occupations, the U. S. Women’s 
Bureau states that in the textile indus- 
tries in general men are showing slow but 
steady gain in numerical supremacy over 
women. In the clothing industries the 
tide of women is advancing strikingly, 
while that of men is receding slightly. 
This is not true, however, in the skilled 
trade of tailoring, where the proportion 
of men to women has risen from 4 to 1 
in 1920 to 7 to 1 in 1930. 


Examinations of Domestic Servants. 
The origin, methods, and results of the 
ordinance under which Newark, New 
Jersey, requires a medical examination 
for all persons handling food or employed 
in domestic service are described by 
Health Officer Charles V. Craster in the 
American Journal of Public Health for 
May. 


Home Economics in Indian Schools. 
A recent number of the Jndian School 
Journal, the monthly publication of the 
U. S. Indian Training School at Chilocco, 
Oklahoma, was devoted to the home 
economics department and_ included 


many short articles by students, the whole 
reflecting an active, well-planned pro- 
gram on progressive home economics 
lines. The school has a flourishing home 
economics club affiliated with the state 
and national associations. The nursery 
school recently opened in the home eco- 
nomics department of the Flandreau 
Indian High School is equipped and con- 
ducted in accordance with accepted good 
practice, to judge by the description of it 
in the school paper, Flandreau Spirit. 


Homemaking Courses in Jugoslavia. 
Stefanija Papailiopulos, a graduate of the 
Zagreb School for Public Health Nurses 
with post-graduate experience in Amer- 
ica, tells in Public Health Nursing for 
June of village homemaking courses 
planned to give country women an oppor- 
tunity to learn about nutrition, food 
preparation, hygiene, care of children 
and the sick, laundry work, and weaving. 
Each course takes three weeks, divided 
between a winter and an autumn period, 
and 800 students have completed the 
work since it was introduced in 1927. 


Garbage, Unemployment, and Fresh 
Vegetables. Several large German cities 
are using unemployed men to operate 
garbage-burning plants and greenhouses, 
according to a news item in Science. 
The ashes from the incinerators are used 
as fertilizer, the heat is piped over to 
the conservatories, and the result is a 
supply of vegetables from potash-loving 
plants such as tomatoes and cucumbers 
the sale of which should make the whole 
project self-liquidating. 


Dry Ice Refrigerators. Household re- 
frigerators in which frozen carbon dioxide 
is the cooling agent have been developed 
in Germany, according to a U. S. De- 
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partment of Commerce report from 
Leipzig, and are said to be economical 
and efficient in operation and especially 
suitable for use in homes where electric 
current is not available. 


Ice Cream. The history, manufac- 
ture, and food value of ice cream are dis- 
cussed in an attractive illustrated book- 
let issued by the National Dairy Council. 
Copies may be obtained free on request 
to the International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, 423 Telegraph 
Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Foreign Recipes. ‘Recipes of Many 
Nations,” a six-page mimeographed cir- 
cular issued by the National Council for 
the Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., gives 
recipes for typical dishes from a score of 
countries. 
cents a copy at headquarters. 


Renovating Upholstered Furniture. 
In cooperation with the home economics 
extension service at Cornell University, 
the handicraft department of the Farm- 
er’s Wife, St. Paul, Minnesota, has issued 
a little illustrated pamphlet giving prac- 
tical suggestions for repairing and recov- 
ering upholstered furniture. The author 
is Florence E. Wright; the title, “Old 
Furniture Restored”; and the price, 25 
cents a copy. 


Journal of Nutrition. The American 
Institute of Nutrition, hitherto the owner 
of the Journal of Nutrition recently 
transferred it to the Wistar Institute, an 
action said by Science to be the first step 
in the creation of a department of nutri- 
tion at the Wistar Institute. The edi- 
torial management remains unchanged. 


Government Publications on Educa- 
tion. Publications on education on sale 


It may be purchased for five ' 
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by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., are listed in Price 
List 31, 23rd Edition, which is available 
on request. 


Eighteenth Century Effigies and Cos- 
tumes. At funerals in Westminster Ab- 
bey it was formerly customary to carry a 
life-sized effigy of the deceased, dressed 
in clothes from their wardrobes. Many 
have remained in the Abbey and are now 
being cleaned. If pictures in the Times 
Educational Supplement for April 15 are 
typical, they will be fascinating to stu- 
dents of historic costume. 


American Dietetic Association. A 
revised edition of the Association’s pam- 
phlet “Outlines of Courses in Dietetics 
for Student Nurses” was issued early 
in the summer and sells for 25 cents a 
copy. The address is 185 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 


“Home Economics —No Laughing Mat- 
ter.” Under this title and with serious- 
ness beneath a facetious style, Catherine 
Hackett in the June Forum states the 
Average Housewife’s reasons for believing 
that the Bureau of Home Economics has 
a legitimate place in the federal govern- 
ment and adroitly points out fallacies in 
the arguments put forward by the “gov- 
ernment economy enthusiasts” about its 
lack of economic importance, its unwel- 
come paternalism, and the rest. 


National Conference on the Renewal 
of Home Building. At a recent Chicago 
conference of industries interested in 
home building, James S. Taylor of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce stated 
that there is a shortage of 500,000 resi- 
dential units in the United States, whose 
value is estimated at $2,800,000,000. 
According to the report in Business Week 
for May 24, the symposium on building 
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methods gave the impression that there 
was less probability of revolutionary 
changes than some have imagined and 
more of improvement in standard meth- 
ods. Albert K. Stern of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund was made chairman of 
a committee to organize a National 
Housing Conference Board to serve as 
headquarters on home building and co- 
ordinate the activities of organizations 
concerned. 


Instructional Films. The so-called 
Erpi films produced by the special educa- 
tional consultants and staff of Electrical 
Research Products include one group on 
teacher training and one for parent- 
teacher association programs, and among 
them are several on child development 
and learning which might be of interest 
to home economics classes. A descrip- 
tive price list may be obtained from the 
Distribution Department, Electrical Re- 
search Products, Inc., 250 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 


Household Refrigeration. The par- 
tial list of references on this subject which 
was originally issued from the Bureau of 
Home Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, in 1928, has now been 
revised and is available, as long as the 
supply lasts, on request to the Bureau. 


Sex Education Pamphlets. The bu- 
reau of Health and Public Instruction of 
the American Medical Association has 
issued five attractive, sensible little pam- 
phlets by Dr. Thurman B. Rice of the 
Indiana University School of Medicine 
to replace an earlier series. There are 
four on the general processes and hygiene 
of reproduction, carefully planned for the 
use respectively of children ten years old, 
of high school boys, of high school girls, 
and of young men and women. The fifth 
deals with venereal diseases and is in- 
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tended for both sexes, of high school age 
or older. They may be purchased from 
the American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, at 25 
cents each or $1 a set. 


Booklist Books, 1932. This Bulletin 
from the American Library Association 
gives carefully selected and annotated 
lists of recent books which are grouped 
under various heads, among them eco- 
nomic and social sciences, useful arts, 
social conditions, children’s books. 
Copies may be obtained for 65 cents each 
from the American Library Association, 
Chicago, [llinois. 


Tariffs. Home economics classes 
which are considering tariffs and tariff 
revision may be interested in a series of 
monographs and perhaps even more in a 
series of popular pamphlets on various 
phases of the tariff prepared by recog- 
nized authorities for the Rawleigh Foun- 
dation of Freeport, Illinois. The major- 
ity sell for 10 cents each, with 20 per cent 
discount on orders of 10 or more copies. 
Lists may be obtained from the Foun- 
dation. 


Index of Economic Reports. Home 
economists interested in marketing and 
business management as it affects the 
consumer may find useful the classified 
list of 500 reports and articles on such 
subjects prepared and distributed by 
the Policvholders Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Opax Ware. ‘This is the name of a 
new type of bottles, containers, and tubs, 
evolved at Mellon Institute by research 
sustained by F. N. Burt Company of 
Buffalo. The articles are molded in one 
piece from cellulose and then impreg- 
nated with a tasteless, odorless, wax-like 
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material called Opax. The containers 
are opaque, can be produced in any color, 
will not break on dropping or soften on 
exposure to water or lactic acid, can be 
easily filled and capped, and are said to 
be better heat insulators than glass. 


Altrusa Clubs and Economics. The 
interest of Altrusa members in current 
economic problems is shown by the fact 
that Mrs. Woodhouse’s “A Layman’s 
Reading List in Economics” which 
appeared in the March JouRNAL OF 
Home Economics was reprinted, with 
gladly granted permission, in the May 
issue of The National Altrusan. 


Old Textbooks and Schoolrooms at the 
Century of Progress. Many rare old 
American schoolbooks from the collec- 
tion of Mr. George A. Plimpton are found 
alongside of twentieth century ones in 
Ginn and Company’s exhibit in the Hall 
of Social Science. The exhibit also in- 
cludes miniature reproductions of a typi- 
cal colonial one-room school and an old 
dame’s school. 


Hospital Care in the Family Budget. 
This bulletin, prepared by C. Rufus 
Rorem for the American Hospital Associ- 
ation, 18 East Division Street, Chicago, 
describes the periodical payment plan 
by means of which families of moderate 
means can pay hospital bills without un- 
due hardship or the help of charity or 
taxation, 


Plant Forms in Design. Little-known 
iacilities available to students of design 
through the collections and reference 
libraries of the New York Botanical Gar- 
den and the Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
are described by E. D. Merrill in the 
June Bulletin of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, which also describes a 
reading list on the subject compiled by 
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the New York Public Library and a 
project in design carried out by New 
York high schools and schools of design. 


Victoria and Albert Museum Publica- 
tions. Teachers of the history of cloth- 
ing and textiles, house furnishings, or 
related arts may find suggestions for 
books and illustrative materials in the 
lists of books and other publications of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum (often 
called the South Kensington Museum) 
in London. The American office for 
these, as for all British official publica- 
tions, is British Library of Information, 
270 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Russia. Anyone wishing a _ well-in- 
formed, open-minded introduction to a 
study of developments in Russia or a 
short list of carefully-selected books on 
the subject will welcome “Russia, The 
Soviet Way” by Robert C. Brooks. It 
is No. 67 in the “Reading with a Purpose 
Series” of the American Library Associ- 
ation, Chicago, and sells for 35 cents. 


Restaurant Recipes. Recent addi- 
tions to the “Little Gold Business Books,” 
for restaurant managers are “Planning 
Profitable Restaurant Advertising,” 
“Practical and Profitable Chinese Reci- 
pes,”’ “‘Pierre’s 60 Profitable Sandwiches,” 
and ‘‘Sixty Profitable Vegetable Plate 
Combinations.” They may be obtained 
from J. O. Dahl, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York City, at 50 cents a copy. 


Family Self-Respect and Relief Funds. 
The Family Welfare Association of Amer- 
ica, in a recent monthly report, says that 
experience has proved that giving fami- 
lies the responsibility for spending relief 
money develops their self-respect; and 
that discussing the relief agency’s prob- 
lems with the family encourages co- 
operation. 
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